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Appointments Vacant 


Appointments Vacant 





REVISED ADVERTISEMENT. 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


EQUIRED, PRINCIPAL (Man) of a Day Continuation School 
to be established under the Education Act, 1918. 

Good general education, recognized academic or technical quali- 
fications, teaching or lecturing experience, and organizing ability 
necessary. Experience in social and welfare work desirable. 
Salary {500 a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to £700 a 
year, and in addition a temporary payment of £10 a month, subject 
to certain conditions. 

Should an applicant in the service of the Council be appointed 
who is receiving salary within the limit of the scale indicated, he 
will be transferred at not lower than his existing salary. 

Preference given to those who have served or attempted to 
serve with H.M. Forces. 

Apply (enclesing stamped addressed foolscap envelope), 
EpucaTion OrFiceR (T.3.), London County Council Education 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2, for form T. 3/3 to be returned 
by 11 a.m. on February 5, 1921. Canvassing — 

JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 





BOROUGH OF WIDNES. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


HE Committee invite APPLICATIONS for the APPOINT- 

MENT of LIBRARIAN (Male). Inclusive salary £300 per 

annum. Special experience required, and candidates should give 
particulars of educational status and Library qualifications. 

Applications, accompanied by three original recent testimonials 

and endorsed “ Librarian ’’ and addressed to the Chairman and 

Members of the Library Committee to be sent to the Town Hall, 

Widnes, not Jater than January 31, 1921. 
H. S. OPPENHEIM. 
Town Clerk. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF CROYDON EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


BOROUGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
ANTED an ASSISTANT MASTER, Graduate in Arts, 
for Junior Forms, to commence duty on April 19, 1921. 

Scale salary: Minimum, £265, rising by annual increments of 

£15 to £525 per annum. Initial salary according to qualifications 
and experience. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the Head Master, 

Borough School for Boys, The Crescent, Croydon, or from the 


undersigned. 
JAMES SMYTH, 
Clerk to the Committee. 
— Education Office, Katharine Street, Croydon, 
January 21, 1921. 





GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Sle Council give notice that they will proceed to the 
APPOINTMENT of a MISTRESS of the COLLEGE, 
to hold office from July 1, 1921. 

Applications should reach the Secretary, Miss M. Cover, Coleby, 
Grange Road Cambridge, from whom further particulars can be 
obtained, not later than February 26, 1921. 


SALFORD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
, Principal: B. Prentice, D.Sc., Ph.D. 


SSISTANT MASTER in the SCHOOL OF ART required, 

holding Art Master’s Certificate or Associateship of Royal 

Callege of Art. Qualifications in Modelling and Metal Work a 
recommendation. 

Particulars and form of application may be obtained from the 

undersigned. 
R. MARTIN, 

Education Office, Secretary. 

Salford. 





SALFORD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Principal: B. Prenticr, D.Sc., Ph.D. 


ECTURER IN APPLIED CHEMISTRY (Bleaching, Dyeing 
and Calico Printing); experience in Coal Tar Products and 
Intermediate Chemistry desirable. Present salary scale rising to 
£450. Initial salary according to experience and qualifications. 
Particulars and form of application may be obtained from the 


undersigned. 
RICHARD MARTIN, 
Education Office, 
Salford. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

ANTED, at once, temporarily, an ASSISTANT MASTER or 
W MISTRESS to teach ENGLISH and HISTORY to the 
highest forms of boys. Good qualifications and teaching experience 
are essential. in accordance with the Burnham Scale. 

Forms of application, which should be returned duly filled up 
as soon as possible, may be obtained on receipt of stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope from 





R. P. G. WILLIAMSON, 
Director of Education. 
Town Hall, Hanley, 
Stoke-on-Trent, 
January 15, 1921. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. — The Senate invite APPLICA- 
TIONS for the University CHAIR of LATIN tenable at 
Bedford College (Salary {800 a year), and for the University 
READERSHIP in ANCIENT HISTORY tenable at King’s College 
(Salary £400 a year). 

Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than first 
post on February 19, 1921, by the AcapEemMic REGISTRAR, 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W.7, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 








THE LAWRENCE ROYAL MILITARY SCHOOL. 
SANAWAR, SIMLA HILLS, INDIA. 
ANTED, SECOND ASSISTANT MASTER. Graduate 
or trained certificated. Young, athlete; unmarried (at 
present) ; preference war service. Government Service-pension. 
English climate. Immediate appointment or join April.—Particulars 
trom Rev. G. Barne, M.A., O.B.E. (Principal), The Mount, 
Burnham, Somerset. 
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Sales by Auction 











AMBASSADORS THEATRE 
(Gerrard 4460). WEST STREET, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30. MATS., TUES., FRI. and SAT., at 2.30. 
J.B. FAGAN and H. M. HARWOOD present 


THE WHITE-HEADED BOY. 
By LENNOX ROBINSON. 
ARTHUR SINCLAIR, SARA ALLGOOD, MAIRE O'NEILL. 











am Tube 
EVERYMAN THEATRE “Sat, 
NIGHTLY, 8.15. Mats., Sat., 2.30. 
“YOU NEVER CAN TELL,” by BERNARD SHAW. 
All Seats bookable in advance, 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s 6d. Hamp. 7224. 











“THE OLD VIC” 


(OPPOSITE WATERLOO STATION.) Hop 1290, 
Mon., Wed., Fri., at 7.80; Mat. Thurs. at 2.0. 
“A MIDSUMMER NIGH'’1’sS DREAM.” 
Opera: Thurs. & Sat., at 7.30. ' Sat. at 2.30. 
“FAUST”  (Govnop), “MIGNON ” = (Taomas) 











Amusements 


ALHAM BRA, toi 
NIGHTLY at 8.15, Matinees Weds., Thurs. and Sats. at 2.30. 


OSWALD STOLL — 
A “ Robey” Salad with Musical Dressing entitled 
* JOHNNY JONES 
M. RNON, 


By H. M. VE . 
With GEORGE ROBEY, Scotr anp Wxatey, Phyllis Bedells, etc. 
Box office 10 to 10. "Phone: Grrrarp 5064, 

















COLISEUM, ‘“tsoss“ 


TWICE DAILY at 2.30 and 7.45. TO-DAY (FRIDAY) and SATURDAY. 


TAMARA KARSAVINA and a Corps de Ballet, ALBERT CHEVALIER, 
HARRY GREEN in “ THE CHERRY TREE,” GEORGE & BUTCHER, 
MIGUEL FONTECHA, GREAT RAMESES, PEARL MITCHELL & SISTER, 
FORTUNELLO & CIRILLINO, &c. 


*Phone: Gerrard 7540. Man. wir.: SIR OSWALD STOLL, 











STOLL PicrurE THEATRE 


(LONDON OPERA HOUSE), KINGSWAY. 


Deis 3 to 10.30. Sundays 6 to 10.30. 
TO-DAY (FRIDAY) and SATURDAY—ALMA TAYLOR & GERALD AMES 
in ‘ANNA THE ADVENTURESS,” and DOROTHY GISH in “ MARY 


ELLEN COMES TO TOWN,” etc. Vocalist, ERNEST HARGREAVES. 
NEXT MONDAY, TUESDAY and WEDNESDA Y—LANGHORNE BURTON 
& MADGE STUART in “THE AMATEUR GENTLEMAN,” from the novel 
by JEFFERY FARNOL, and HENRY EDWARDS & CHRISSIE WHITE 
in “ AYLWIN,” etc. Vocalist, ETHEL TOMS. 











Music 


ODERN PIANO STUDY.—Mr. Charles A. Gillett, the 
. Specialist in Modern Pianoforte Playing, teaches the Real 
Application of Arm Balance, Relaxation, and Weight Principles 
in 12 Correspondence Lessons. Some of the Chopin Etudes and 
Preludes, and Beethoven’s Sonatas are dealt with and explained 
inthe course. Every branch of pianoforte technique is exhaustively 
» treated, including: Sight Reading, Pedalling, Rhythm, Phrasing, 
and Interpretation. Call or write for booklet, mentioning pieces 
you can play. Courses for beginners can also be arranged.— 
Studio A., CHartes A. GILLETT, 11, South Molton Street, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 








Partnership 


ILL ANY YOUNG MAN interested in Printing as a craft 

: and wishing to make it his profession—preferably with a 

little capital and some literary or artistic connection, with a view 

to partnership—apply to the Favm. Press, 24, Peel Street, Church 

Street, Kensington (Park 4889) by letter, or in person any morning 
after 10. Previous training not necessary. 





THE MONCKTON PAPERS. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


ILL SELL by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, W.1, on Thursday, February 10, at 
one o'clock precisely :— 

AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, 
the property of George Edward Monckton, Esq., M.A., Fineshade 
Abbey, Stamford, Northants, consisting of the OFFICIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE OF COLONEL (afterwards LIEUTENANT- 
GENERAL) ROBERT MONCKTON, during his Service in North 
America, 1752-63, and including Thirty-three Autograph Letters 
addressed to him by his Illustrious Commander, Major-General 
JAMES WOLFE, January-September, 1759; George I!.’s Secret 
Instructions to Wolfe, February 5, 1759; Wolfe’s Draft Articles 
of Capitulation for Quebec, and Scheme for excluding the French 
from North America; Upwards of Eighty Letters from General 
Amherst to Monckton; a Journal of the Siege of Louisbourg ; 
Monckton’s Letter Book and Orderly Books; Instructions and 
Letters to Monckton from Colonel Laurence, Governor of Nova 
Scotia, including the Orders for the Deportation of the French 
Acadians, which Longfellow immortalized in Evangeline ; Orders 
and Letters of the Marquis of Vaudreuil, Governor of Canada, 
etc.; also THE FAMOUS PICTURES BY BENJAMIN WEST, 
P.R.A., of the Death of Wolfe and the Battle of La Hogue; with 
other Pictures by him of the Attack on Quebec and the Capture 
of Martinique. 

On view from February 4 to day of Sale. 

Illustrated catalogues, with five plates, price 5s. 

Notre.—THE S. R. CHRISTIE-MILLER LIBRARY: EARLY 
ENGLISH WORKS on THEOLOGY, DIVINITY, etc.—MeEssrs. 
SoTHEBY beg to announce that the Books comprising the above 
Section of this Library, which was announced for sale on January 31 
and two following days, have been disposed of privately en bloc ; 
the sale by auction, therefore, WILL NOT TAKE PLACE. 


CHOICE ENGRAVINGS. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, New Bond Street, W.1, on 
Wednesday, February 9, at one o'clock precisely. 
HOICE ENGRAVINGS (framed and in the portfolio) in- 
cluding the Properties of Clare, Countess Cowley, F. Capel 
Cure, Esq., of Badger Hall, Wolverhampton, the late Sir Philip 
Duncombe, Bart. (sold by order of the Trustees), and from other 
private sources, comprising 
NAVAL, MILITARY AND OTHER PORTRAITS IN MEZZO- 
TINT, by F. Bartolozzi, S. Cousins, R. Earlom, V. Green, J. 
McArdell, S. W. Reynolds, J. R. Smith, C. Turner, W. Ward, 
T. Watson, &c., after R. Cosway, T. Gainsborough, J. Hoppner, 
A. Kauffman, Sir T. Lawrence, Sir P. Lely, Sir J. Reynolds, G. 
Romney, B. West. , 
FINE FRENCH LINE ENGRAVINGS by Dambrun, N. de 
Launay, R. Girard, Ingouf, C. L. Lingée, J. M. Moreau, N. Ponce, 
after P. A. Baudouin, A. de St. Aubin, S. Freudeberg, 
N. Lavreince, &c. 
SWISS COSTUMES AND SUBJECTS, after S. Freudenberger ; 
and Coaching and other Sporting Subjects, printed in colours. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Booksellers & Catalogues 


TUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX, by Havelock 

Ellis. Six vols., 8vo, cloth, £5 12s. 6d. carriage paid.— 

FRANK MUGGLESTONE, 9, St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. Orders 
filled direct or through any bookseller. 


- TCHING, ENGRAVING AND COPPERPLATE 

PRINTING.” 32 pages, 26 Illustrations and etched 
frontispiece by Woot.iscrorT RuEAp, R.P.E. A practical hand- 
book, 3s. net, post free.—G. F. Ru=ar, 27, Oxford Road, Putney. 


OOKS on every conceivable subject. Secondhand and New 

sent on approval ; 1,000,000 vols. in stock. Catalogue free, 

One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First Editions. State 

wants. Books bought-—-W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 














r 


Miscellaneous 


AR MEMORIAL TABLETS, HAND-MADE METALWORK, 

BOOKPLATES, etc., executed from exclusive designs by 

Ospornzs, Artist-Craftsmen, 27, Eastcastle Street, Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. Send for booklet 38. 
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T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 


THE BLACK BLANKET. 
By MAXWELL LAURIE. 





“* Remarkable vigour and individuality.”-—Athena@um. 
“The craftsmanship is unusually mature.’’—Weekly 
Dispatch. 


“A fine first book.’’—-Daily Express. 
“ A vivid and true picture.” —Times Lit. Supp. 
8/6 net. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE BORDER. 
By ZANE GREY. 
THE LAST . 
By ZANE GREY. 
Two stirring new tales of frontier life among hostile 


savages and renegades, by the modern Fenimore Cooper. 
Crown 8vo., Cloth, Illustrated. 9/- net each. 


MARGE ASKINFORIT. 
By BARRY PAIN. 
An inimitable skit on Margot Asquith’s Autobiography 
by the popular humorist. 
“The authentic demon of laughter lurks in these 











pages.” —Athenaum. 
1/6 net. 
5th LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 
STEEPLEJACK. 


By JAMES HUNEKER. 

The Autobiography of the famous American critic. 
Mr. Huneker has met everybody and done everything, 
and his account of his life is brilliantly entertaining. 

2 vols. Illustrated. 42/- net. 





30, NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 




















Typewriting &c. 





HORTHAND, eee Duplicating, Translations efficiently 
é undertaken. — IvaTts & YounG, Typewriting Office, Penywern 
Road (corner of Earl’s Court Road), London, S.W.65. 

YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. copied with accuracy and 

dispatch, 1s. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. 

Carbon copies, 4d. per 1,000 words.—Mona Stuart, 14, Frewin 
Road, Wandsworth Common, London, S.W.18. 











YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION carefully and 
T promptly executed at home, Is. per 1,000 words; carbon 
copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Duplicating. Cambridge local.— 
Miss Nancy McFartane, 11, Palmeira Avenue, Westcliffe, Essex. 





Authors’ Agents, etc. 





Kee AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to consider and 
place MSS. for early publication. Literary work of all 
kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interests first. 
Twenty years’ experience. Please note new address: 93 and 94, 
CHANCERY LANE, Lonpon, W.C.2. 





ROOF-READING and TRANSLATIONS. Accurate work. 
Native collaboration 7s. 6d. per hour.—Dr. H., 25, Glen- 
eldon Road, S.W.16 (Proof-Reading Dept. La Petite Revue’. 








NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 
Founded 1797. 
HEAD OrFices: NORWICH and 50, FLEET STREET, E.C.4. 
__ CHIEF 71 and 72, King William Street, E.C.4. 
LONDON BRANCHES 1/22, Birchin Lane, E.C.3. (Marine). 
39, St. James’ Street, Ww. 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED ...  £85,000,00¢ 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World, 


EUROPE AND THE HapsBpurGs. By Maxwert H. H. Macartney. 
LABOUR AND DEMOCRACY SINCE THE War. By J. B. Firtu. 
BETHMANN-HOLLWEG: PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE MAN 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Contenfs—FEBRUARY, 1921. 


ANARCHY IN Inp1A. By Sir MicHaAEL F. O’Dwyer, G.C.LE., 


K.C.S.I., late Lieut.-Governor, Punjab. 


AND HIS Poticy. By Sir THOMAS BARCLAY. 


THE CINEMA AND Its CENSOR. By BERTRAM CLAYTON. 
DOSTOYEVSKI AS SEEN BY HIS DAUGHTER. By E. H. WItcox. 
“GREAT SHIPS OR —?”: 


A FootNoTE TO THE “ TIMES” 
CORRESPONDENCE. By ARCHIBALD HurD. 


COAL AND SHIPPING: THE AMERICAN DANGER. By J. ELLIS BARKER. 
Japan’s Far-EasterN Po.ticy. By M. Soko. 
THE INCREASED Cost oF Livinc: A CASE FOR INguIRY. By 


A STATISTICIAN. 


THE GERMAN THEATRE IN WAR-TIME & AFTER. By HUNTLY CARTER. 
THE GREEK ELEcTions. By H. Cuas. Woops. 

THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. By MauricE HEWLETT. 

JouN KEATS AND THE POETRY OF OUR TIME. By THomas MOULT. 
Pus tic LIBRARIES UNDERTHE NEw Act. By Dr. ERNEST A. BAKER. 
THE PIcTURES IN THE HERMITAGE AND THE BOLSHEVISTS. By 


Jutius M. Price. 


A Montuity Commentary. II. By Captain H. B. USHER. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, LIMITED. 








AN EXAMINATION OF PRESENT-DAY _INDUS- 
TRIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS BY ONE OF 
THE FOREMOST OF ECONOMISTS. | 


IMAGINATION, 
LABOUR, 
CIVILISATION. 


By 
EINAR SUNDT. 


Demy 8vo. 20s. net. 
“ Full of discrimination.’’—The Atheneum. 
“A masterpiece. Einar Sundt has given to the world the 
results of thoughts of his lifetime on the social life of man.’’ 
—Dundee Courier. 
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A CLEAN SWEEP OF ACCUMULATED STOCK 


of Men’s and Women’s Suits, Weatherproofs, Overcoats. 


BURBERRYS’ SALE 
HALF-PRICE , pvrics. 


Examples: 
Weatherall Topcoats Sale Price 4 Guineas 
Tielocken Overcoats Sale Price 5 Guineas 
Lounge Suits Sale Price 4 & 7 Guineas. 





BURBERRY OUTFITTING SALE.— Underwear, 
Nightwear, Skirts, Blouses, Jumpers, Sports Coats, 
Gloves, Hose, Mufflers, HALF USUAL PRICE. 








Call or write for Men’s and Women's Full Sale List. 
BURBERRYS Ltd. Haymarket S.W.1 LONDON 


Communications respecting subscriptions should be addressed 
to THE MANAGER, THE ATHEN2UM, 170, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Inland post free * months {1 8 2 








” , ” ” ” 14 1 
Foreign ,, »» 3 - 110 0 

” ” ” 6 ” 15 0 
RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE ATHENZUM. 
Front page... ean £15 


Back and other pages se £12 
Smaller spaces si lls. per inch, 


Appointments Vacant oa Wanted, Art Galleries, 
Sales by Auction, Booksellers, Typewriting, &c., 
ls. per line. 
Advertisements should be sent with remittance to ADVERTISE- 
MENT MANAGER, THE ATHENZ&UM, 170, Fleet Street, Londen, E.C.4 
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A First Novel 








f 
F 
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By 
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Now Ready. At 8s. 6d. net. 


THE PILGRIM OF 
A SMILE 


By NORMAN DAVEY. 
Tx is a first novel of very great promise. Four 








young men have been dining at the Curio 

Club in Adelphi. They have dined a little 
too well, and after dinner they walk down to the 
Embankment and apostrophise the Sphinx. They 
say that the Sphinx can grant their wishes, and each 
in turn makes a wish ; one wishes for love, another 
for money, another for success in art. Matthew 
Sumner’s wish is different: he wants to know why 
the Sphinx smiles. 


Two years later the four men meet again at the Curio 
Club, and again they go down to the Sphinx. The 
men who wished for love and success want to have 
their wishes back. They have been disillusioned. 
But Matthew Sumner’s wish is again different. ‘‘ I 
want to die,’’ he says to the Sphinx, ‘‘I know now 
why you smile.’’ 

** The Pilgrim of a Smile ’’ is the story of Matthew 
Sumner’s discovery of why the Sphinx smiled. 


First impression exhausted on publication. Second impression 
veady next week. 














2nd Impression of- 
The Fantastic Masterpiece. 


THEY WENT 
By NORMAM DOUGLAS. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘A beautiful and unique work of art.”—-REBECCA WEST 
in The New Statesman. 


UNIVERSAL ART SERIES 





NEW FICTION WORTH READING. 


IN ) 
ops a “Au, e 
> OLIVER ONIONS. 4 


(2nd impression.) 


“ Delightfully told and most tantalisingly baffling.”"—Sketch. 

“ Remarkably interesting.” —Daily “ews. 

“ One of the best mystery stories we have read.’”’—New Witness, 

“Infinitely polished little study of the world.’’-—Manchester 
Guardian. 





1/6 











“An engaging mystery. . . . skilfully contrived.’-—Times. 
- ‘*Mr. Onions’ accomplishment is evident on every page of this 
accomplished tale. .... Mr. Westbury is a masterpiece who 


reyeals himself in a gallery of portraits drawn by a hand of no 
common skill.’’-—Westminster Gazette. 


st PHA 
so 240 
o™ H. ear HAGGARD. {5 


BARBARA WHO CAME BACK. 


“‘ It may be old-fashioned and over sentimental, but in spite of 
these defects it has a very definite charm, and its conclusion makes 
a curious and legitimate appeal to the emotions.’’— Punch. 


SMITH AND THE PHARAOHS, 
“An ingenious and delightful yarn.’’—Globe. 


LITTLE FLOWER. 


“A really delightful study of Missionary enterprise i Z 
Africa.””—Athenaum. 7 ae 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH, LTD. 


London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 














First two volumes now veady, with about 100 illustrations in 
each volume. 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT. 21s. net. 

“Mr. Marriott in tiais book explains the change (i.e., of 
modern painting) more clearly than we have ever seen it 
explained before.’’—The Times. 


‘** Many people who have been puzzled by the appearance 
cf the newer schools of painting of our time will be glad to 
read Mr. Marriott’s book.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


‘* It covers the whole field.’’—Colour. 
‘““ A remarkable book.’’—Educational Times. 


“A very illuminating volume.’”—P. G. Konopy in 
The Observer. 


“A piece of literature.’’—Liverpool Courier. 





DESIGN AND TRADITION 
By AMOR FENN. 30s. net. 


“An account of the principles and historic development 
of architecture and the applied arts . . . copiously illus- 
trated, principally with excellent line drawings of great 
practical value.’’— Westminster Gazette. 

‘* As a sound, clear, and simple exposition of the principles 
of decorative design, this book could not easily be surpassed.”’ 
—The Architects’ Journal. 


Chapman & Hall, Ltd., London, W.C.2. 








THE FIFTH ARMY IN 
MARCH 1918 


By W. SHAW SPARROW. With an Intro- 
duction by General SIR HUBERT GOUGH, 
and 22 Maps by the Author. 21/- net. 


Mr. Shaw Sparrow presents the facts about the Fifth 
Army for the first time in their true light in a book that 
will awaken widespread interest. 


THE TRUE STORY OF 
THE EMPRESS EUGENIE 


By the COUNT DE SOISSONS. With 8 
Illustrations. 12/6 net. 


“The most sensational book of 1921 yet published.’’-— 
Daily Graphic. 


THE TALE OF A TROOPER 


By CLUTHA N. MACKENZIE. 6/- net. 


This book, by a son of the former High Commissioner for 
New Zealand, conveys in a most living manner the experiences 
of a typical Anzac en route for the war, and at Gallipoli. 


THE BLUE SHIP 


By HERBERT JONES. 5/- net. 


A new volume of poems by the author of ‘‘ The Well of 
Being.” 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, 
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VIGO ST., : : : : W.1. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


HE five Oxford Societies of Women Students— 
Lady Margaret Hall, Somerville College, 
St. Hugh’s College, St. Hilda’s Hall and the 
Society of Oxford Home Students—are appealing for 
funds. Apart from a few scholarship foundations 
and one research fellowship, these societies are without 
permanent endowment. Before the war they managed 
to pay their way, assisted, as they were, by voluntary 
services. At the present time the fees are much 
higher, but the increase in revenue so obtained is not 
sufficient to meet even the most pressing needs. If the 
fees were raised to a degree which enabled these needs 
to be met, they would be prohibitive to all but the 
richer classes. The position of affairs is therefore 
quite clear: the public must support these societies, 
or else the higher education of women must be restricted 
to a small wealthy class and become an inconsiderable 
item in the intellectual life of the country. 
+ * . * 


There is no need to recapitulate the arguments which 
make us believe that any such restriction is very 
undesirable. The higher education of women has 
justified itself, not, as was once assumed, by producing 
slightly inferior men, but by producing superior 
women. The contribution of women to the intellectual 
life of our time is something distinctive, something that 
we are learning more and more to value, and something 
that we are increasingly reluctant to lose. The typically 
feminine contribution is new and valuable, and, should 
it be suffered to diminish, no substitute can be 
forthcoming. 

* * * * 

The “‘ Adoration of the Magi,” the work of the 

Flemish painter Pieter Brueghel the elder (circa 


1525-69), has been offered to the Trustees of the 
National Gallery at what they consider the generous 
price of £15,000. The work is stated to be in practically 
perfect condition, and is undoubtedly a very fine 
example of the master’s art. The Trustees have there- 
fore approached the National Art- Collections Fund, 
expressing their readiness to provide one-half the 
required sum, provided the other half is subscribed by 
the society. The Committee of the society has already 
given £4,000 for this purpose, and now appeals to 
the public for help in raising the further £3,500 
necessary to complete the purchase. Previous appeals 
of this kind have been very successful, and we have 
little doubt that the present appeal, even in the hard 
times we are now passing through, will meet with a 
generous response. The Trustees and Director of the 
National Gallery fully confirm all that has been said 
respecting the exceptional interest, beauty and rarity 
of this masterpiece. 
* * * * 


At the age of sixty-eight Mr. F. W. Bourdillon, 
translator of ‘“‘ Aucassin et Nicolette,’ has died at 
Midhurst. As a poet he never achieved conspicuous 
success, despite a delicate talent and command of 
form, and despite numerous appearances at intervals 
since the ‘seventies. A lover of Sussex, his native 
county, he perhaps was at his best in his Sussex verse ; 
but he will be remembered as the poet of ‘‘ Aucassin.” 
In addition to his finely-felt and, to our taste, adequate 
rendering of the romance, he produced a photographic 
facsimile of the manuscript of the original. Later, 
he published a study of the ‘‘ Roman de la Rose.” Mr. 
Bourdillon resembled in a minor degree the author 
of ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise,’ and his knowledge of 
medizval romances in general was wide. 
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A PLEA FOR PSYCHOLOGY IN 
LITERARY CRITICISM 


HERE have been so many different theories 
of art in the last hundred, and especially 
in the last ten years, that it is surely time 

we had a new, or at least a newly-presented, theory 
of criticism. At the present day criticism in its 
method—granted that its temper has changed, and 
for the better—is practically what it was one hundred 
years ago. Books of criticism, with the one or two 
exceptions which prove the rule, are to-day of two 
kinds: volumes of amiable gossip about writers, full 
of comparisons, quotations, anecdotes and great 
names, and volumes of professorial analysis. An 
atmosphere more dismally post mortem it would 
be impossible to imagine. In every case both the 
subject and the critic are dead. But every movement 
in imaginative art in the last century was, at least 
in intention, towards life; a greater faithfulness 
to reality was the object alike of the romantics, the 
realists, and the symbolists. Criticism alone remained 
apart from this general movement. It accepted the 
one school after the other, and, while itself worlds 
away from reality, condemned with a good conscience 
any imaginative writer who dared to be in the same 
case. Criticism apparently expected everything to 
express life— except criticism. 

The only way in which this can be remedied is by 
taking a leaf out of the book of art. Of all the new 
forms which were created in the nineteenth century, 
the most profound and the most interesting was 
certainly the psychological novel as it was handled 
by Stendhal and Dostoevsky. This not only re- 
discovered the soul; it actually dared to say things 
about it; it presumed to approach the soul with 
the same unembarrassed curiosity with which other 
novels approached the humours and the passions. 
And in doing so it infused new life into the novel. 
Well, criticism can renew its life in the same way. 
If it be true that books are written by the mind and not 
by the appetites—- perhaps too sweeping an assumption 
—the function of criticism is to treat, in their expression 
in literature, the mind and the soul. To discover 
the soul of a book, of a writer, of art itself; that is 
a task difficult and perilous enough to be interesting. 

The prejudice against criticism and the common 
badness of criticism arise, in fact, from the same cause 
—the conception, the last which one would expect to 
find among artists, that books are dead things, and that 
in considering them men are getting away from what 
is called ‘‘life.”” It is a vulgar prejudice. In reality 
it is held mainly by that trivial but influential entity, 
the general reader. The artist, no doubt, exploits 
it, but the true secret of his antipathy to the critic 
is not to be found there. He hates the critic not 
because the things which the critic examines are 
dead, but because they are alive. He is esthetically 
an anti-vivisectionist. All this is natural—indeed, 
eminently natural. Nevertheless the fact remains 
that the subject-matter of all artists is life, and if 
an artist here and there (that exceptional kind of 
artist called a critic) chooses for treatment that 
expression of life which is art, the others can have 
only one reason for objecting—their naive dislike of 
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seeing their works vivisected. And, unfortunately, 
this objection has less validity just now than it ever 
had before—just now when art has become more and 
more realistic, and the novelist makes up a book just 
as he makes up a party, by inviting all his friends 
into it. The critic chooses at least, instead of his 
friends, the finest spirits of his time. If there were 
any life in criticism at all it would be bound to be 
more interesting than fiction. 

One thing alone is needed, then, to raise criticism 
from its unnecessary disgrace: the recognition that 
literature is a living thing. Once this is granted, the 
position of the critic becomes just as important as 
that of the artist, for both are concerned with reality. 
In writing of Mr. Wells, for instance, the critic is 
dealing with life just in the same sense as Mr. Wells 
is dealing with life in writing of Mr. Polly. To the 
psychological critic a book is simply the starting- 
point for an inquiry into the human spirit. The 
division of, literature into classes, poetry, fiction, 
criticism and so on, has only an apparent reality ; 
in its essence literature is one and indivisible ; it is 
attained when reality has been reached by the path 
of beauty. And criticism as a consummation of 
this can be just as noble as the epic or the drama. 
This needs to be said, and repeated again and again. 
Reality can be attained just as surely through criticism 
as through any other form of literature. 

The method of a radical criticism must be 
psychological. What is it that the psychologist 
must look for in a work of art? In the first place 
the man who expresses himself through it; not, 
be it observed, the man qua man, citizen, father of a 
family, or social figure, but the man as he is, in the 
old religious phrase, “‘ before God,’’ the man in his 
relation to reality. This is not the whole of criticism, 
it is true, but it is the basis of it, for without knowing 
the spiritual entity which is a writer or an artist, 
how is it possible to judge him? We are simply 
talking about printed paper. The reality which 
criticism pursues, however, is not quite the reality 
tracked with so much perseverance in modern novels. 
Criticism is not concerned with the commonplace 
relations, the appetites, trivialities, and meannesses 
of its subjects. These motifs are not only irrelevant— 
they are interdicted ; and what the critic must be 
concerned with, for he has only it as subject-matter, 
is the mind and the soul, the attitude to reality, the 
relation to God. 

This does not mean that he has anything to do 
with the “ message”’ of his author; the orthodox 
prejudice of the critics against this was actually sound. 
An artist’s “‘ message ”’ is generally nothing more than 
the organized ethical prejudices of an era; but his 
attitude is precisely what makes him an artist—in 
short, what gives him value. The one is ethical 
merely ; the other is spiritual. Fortunately Ibsen’s 
‘“Ghosts”’ was written, one might say, to illustrate 
this distinction. The purpose of the play was 
perfectly obvious: to point out a danger of the 
“social evil.”” Yet after seeing it we do not think 
of the problem of transmitted disease. The question 
we ask ourselves is not, ‘‘ Why was not Alving more 
careful or institutions more reasonable ?’’ but ‘“‘ Why 
is life of this nature at all, so terrible, so questionable ? ” 
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The former is the question which Ibsen the missionary 
wished to ask; the latter is that which Ibsen the 
artist really did ask. And it is the question which 
the critic will seize upon; and by investigating it 
he should be able to discover what was Ibsen’s attitude, 
Ibsen’s relation to reality. For the treatment of 
problems of the spirit such as these, however, qualities 
the most subtle, the most daring, the most spiritual 
are required. Not even psychology is enough; or 
rather, an added psychology is needed, a psychology 
which can fathom the soul of art as well as the soul 
of man. 

What is the method of this psychology? It is 
not mysterious ; it is the method, on the contrary, 
which has been used by the greatest critics of all 
ages. The truths to be discovered, what in a writer 
is unique (the psychology of man) and what in a 
writer is universal (the psychology of art), are to be 
found in the immemorial paths of criticism, in such 
things as style, subject-matter, conception. True 
criticism is distinguished from false by this, that 
while the latter studies these things as ends, talking 
of style, for instance, as something disembodied, the 
former sees them in living relation. To the one, the 
style is good or bad, the treatment true or not true 
to life ; to the other, style and treatment are in addition 
symbols, or, more exactly, symptoms. This method 
is very fruitful. We learn much about Mr. Hardy, 
for instance, when we discover on analysing his 
characters that they are without will and that for 
their author the dynamic principle exists in the outer 
world only. An analysis of ‘‘ Ghosts” would be 
just as illuminating; it would reveal within Ibsen 
an optimistic reformer confronted continually by a 
tragic poet. And for this task of illumination the 
works of a writer are all that is required; anything 
outside them, indeed, is irrelevant; for criticism 
is concerned with the mind and not with the man. 
To the critic the names of Mr. Shaw and Mr. Conrad 
should call up not the image of two men with differently 
shaped beards, but two differentiated minds, two 
unique intellectual forces—that and nothing more. 
Criticism should reject the vulgar and irrelevant 
personal detail, and find its inspiration in the inter- 
action and collision of minds, in the cold and passionate 
ardour of the activities of the spirit. 


Sainte-Beuve, that consummate master of the 
wrong kind of criticism, did not use this method. 


- His habit was to show not the mind, but the man, 


“ce 


wart and all.” This, however, is biography, 
and it is the critic’s duty precisely to omit the wart. 
The signal fault of Sainte-Beuve’s method is perfectly 
obvious. In presenting in his literary portraits the 
man himself along with his work, the work was made 
to appear less interesting, less important than the 
man. Literature thus appeared, even in literary 
criticism, in a secondary réle; it was subordinated 
to the delineation of character. And that Sainte- 
Beuve’s métier, indeed, was not pure criticism, was 
demonstrated later on when Taine, starting with his 
theories, transformed his criticism into a mixture 
of history and sociology. Criticism can only become 
a thing unique and fruitful, however, by becoming 
something else than history or sociology, by treating 
literature purely as the emanation of spiritual 
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entities, and by analysing, or rather divining, the 
essence of these entities. A living conception of 
literature will be recaptured in this way. 

There remains the question of the “ absolute” 
value of art, the value of art as a thing finished and 
existing by its own beauty. The psychological method 
does not ignore it. The true critic is like Emerson’s 
Plato; he bows down in entire reverence before 
Beauty when he sees it, but then he rises up again 
and says, “And yet things are knowable!”’ After 
all, those who prostrate themselves ignorantly before 
Beauty must be called her slaves, for even worship 
demands as its foundation a little knowledge. Beauty, 
it is certain, is the final criterion of art. Well, 
psychological criticism will tell us whether the beauty 
in any case is true or false beauty. The critic has 
three functions: to feel beauty when he sees it, and 
for that he must be an artist; to examine and find 
whether it is the true beauty, and for that he must 
be a psychologist ; and to discover what significance 
it holds, and for that he must be twice a psychologist— 
in other words, a philosopher. This does not mean of 
course that he is greater than the artists, the psycholo- 
gists and the philosophers. An individual critic may 
be less than any one of them; yet he must be all 
three, or he is not a eritig*“** 
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THE FORTUNE: ‘GF: CARTHAGE 


N the camp ®efore Canusium the cg 
Nero stared moechlythgongk fetent-door at the 
Carthaginian watch-fires brightening through the 

dusk. The war dragged on: and life—he was grow- 
ing old. He had done little—respectable successes : 
he chafed at them. He had pulled things together 
in Spain, only to be superseded by the brilliant 
boy, Scipio; and now this puerile brilliance had let 
the enemy through, and Hasdrubal, as if one Hannibal 
were not enough, had swept with this spring’s melting 
snow, like an avalanche growing as it comes, from 
Auvergne across the Alps to join his brother in the 
ruin of Italy. So now, here in Apulia, he watched 
the cat-like Hannibal; while the stormcloud rose 
behind him in the North. His last chance, this— 
and Rome’s: he yawned impatiently. He heard his 
sentries’ monotonous challenge ; far birds called across 
the sunset: one of his tribunes stood before him. 

‘‘Six men have been taken, sir, by Q. Claudius 
the propretor at Tarentum. Under threat of torture 
they owned to a dispatch from Hasdrubal, which the 
fools had failed to destroy. The dispatch, still sealed, 
and the interpreter are here.” 

The consul broke the wax and handed the man 
the crabbed Punic script; then listened to the brief 
reading, with quickened breath and changeless face. 
At a sign they left him: head in hand he thought. 
Hannibal to meet Hasdrubal in Umbria: and then 
for Rome! Eleven years of slaughter, casualties to 
make man sick: and now the end. One Hannibal 
had all but broken a Rome vigorous with long years 
of peace: shattered now and war-sick, could she face 
two? The elder brother had almost failed at the 
Alps: Hasdrubal had conquered them unscathed : 
was a greater than Hannibal here ? 
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The lamp spluttered and flickered; the shadows 
danced on the tent walls, leaping up and down and 
round and round, like mocking spectres of things 
to con. He looked out through the tent-door into 
the quiet night, to the stars above and the Punic 
watch-fires twinkling below. They seemed in his 
fancy already to lick the Roman Capitol. He thought 
of Rome, of the faces in her streets, paler soon than 
after Trasimene, paler than after Canne—Canne a 
little way to eastward with the bones of sixty thousand 
Romans stretched under these same quiet stars. 
What could man do? Fight Hannibal—almost in 
sight of Canne? Himself indeed had drawn Punic 
blood a few weeks since at Grumentum and after. 
But only a scratch: Hannibal was dangerous 
scratched. Besides, in spite of messages astray, he 
must know his brother was waiting for him to north- 
ward: would never fight until the two Punic armies 
joined. And fight before that, Rome must. 

With Hasdrubal then? But Hasdrubal was Livius’ 
province: how he disliked his heavy colleague! 

At that instant the flash came like lightning on 
the precipice. The mists rolled back from the consul’s 
mind : his vision seemed to sharpen to that unnatural 
clearness of landscape before storm: he saw. 

He saw his long column wind out of the Roman 
camp through the darkness and turn along the 
northern road, their horse-hoofs padding silently 
through the white Apulian dust, while the still watch- 
fires of the unsuspecting Hannibal paled behind 
them and the dark Apennine loomed up upon their 
left: he saw them knock in the hot noon at the 
gates of Luceria, and in the midnight darkness before 
Larinum, while the torches flared white on the 
frightened faces of the burgers of the guard: he saw 
them crawl like a black and weary serpent up and 
up the flank of Italy, between the mountains and the 
sea, stopping hardly to sleep and never to eat, sun- 
scorched and weighed down with darkness, with 
way-worn feet and stumbling horses, ever north— 
through Histonium and Aternum, through the pleasant 
lands of Marrucini and Frentani and Doric Ancona, 
nestled between her promontories—while all the 
countryside thrilled and swarmed about his march 
with gifts of food and wine, with cheering men and 
praying women, with striplings from the plough and 
veterans from the hearth begging to swell his ranks. 
And then the outposts of Livius. It would be a 
pleasant revenge, and a patriotic, on his old enemy, 
that sour martinet—this gift of victory born through 
the darkness and the length of Italy. And next 
day the two together—no Fabian nonsense and no 
paltering then—one smashing blow at Hasdrubal: 
and Rome was saved. 

He saw his people watching from the walls of Rome, 
with eyes that strained along the Flaminian Way to 
where Soracte towered in the northern sky : the tense 
waiting, the rumours good and evil, the pale throng 
in the Forum, in the temples, the Roman majesty of 
the expectant Senate, sitting from rising to setting sun ; 
and then, far off, his dusty messengers with their 
laurel, passing slowly onward from the Mulvian bridge 
through an exultant multitude that shouted and wept 
for joy. 

And he—he was back before Hannibal in Apulia. 
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Once more he looked out through his tent-door at the 
Carthaginian fires. 

The voice of caution and reaction rose. He thought 
of the agony in Rome—the consular army, drained of 
its 7,000 best, left leaderless before the swift clutch of 
Hannibal, while the consul careered, reckless of law 
and precedent, into his colleague’s province, two 
hundred miles away. He thought of the Senate— 
Fabius with his stickling, methodical procrastinations, 
his endless ‘‘ Wait, wait, be safe, risk nothing.”’ Wait 
till Hannibal died of old age—till every farm in Italy 
was in ashes and every Italian ally in revolt. No, it 
should not be. 

He leapt, grown young and buoyant, to his feet: 
from his commanders that night he called for a 
picked force ‘‘ for a foray southward into Lucania ”’: 
to the Senate he wrote: “‘ Hasdrubal has sent to 
Hannibal to meet him in Umbria. I go instead. 
Recall the legion at Capua to cover the city: call up all 
men at home: push up the garrison of Rome to Namia.” 

* * * * 


As the morning mists rolled off the Apulian plain 
a one-eyed man rode down the Punic outpost line 
before Canusium. He had reached almost the furthest 
picket, when two horsemen came spurring up from 
the Roman camp and halted a hundred paces short. 
One cut loose two panting Africans who had run 
bound to his saddle-bow: the other took a large ball 
from his wallet and sent it whirling towards the Punic 
line: then with a laugh they rode away. A Numidian 
ran forward to the missile; and lifted, bewildered, 
a human head. “ Bring it here,”’ said the one-eyed 
rider—“ and those two men.’”’ He looked quickly at 
the head and shuddered: then to the Africans, 
hoarsely, ‘‘ Tell on!’’ he said. One opened his lips 
to speak; but the other quaking plucked his sleeve, 
and whispered: they stood silent again. “ Tell 
me—all,” repeated the Carthaginian: they shrank 
before his single eye. 

“‘ Sir,”’ said one, “‘ we lay opposite the consul Livius 
at Sena: your brother said we should meet you in 
Umbria. Then one morning we saw strange shields 
and jaded horses in the Roman line ; and the trumpet 
calls sounded twice that day, as though for a second 
consul in the field. All grew full of rumours: it was 
said you had fallen in the south. That night we 
broke camp in confusion and marched north. But 
when we came back to the river they call Metaurus, 
the guides had fled: we searched all night for a ford. 
It was dark and the river swift, and some were swept 
away. So we marched upstream; and as we went, 
the river-bed sank to a gorge and the banks became 
precipices; the glens grew wilder before us; the 
Roman cavalry stormed on behind. We shall not soon 
forget those hours. All that night the frightened 
elephants screamed as they stamped and stumbled 
through the tangled forests of the hills: ever and 
again a Roman arrow came wailing up the night wind 
from the rear and clattered in the branches overhead. 
All that night an evil .noon rose from the Eastern sea 
and pursued us and passed above and dipped below 
the jagged western peaks that barred our way; and 
all night the river-god murmured and shouted hoarsely 
among the boulders deep below us. But the gods of 
Canaan forgot us then. 
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“‘ All day and another night we struggled on: the 
river we followed wound and twisted, and the Romans 
gained. The Gauls got wine and grew drunk or 
dropped asleep by the way. The second morning at 
last we halted, and your brother deployed us, to turn 
once for all to bay. He was ill: I think he saw the 
end. He had set the drunk Gauls on a hill to the left, 
where they were hard to come at; on the right our 
best, the Spaniards. With the rising mist the Romans 
came: a long while we held them, and the elephants 
did well, and they wavered. Then Claudius, whom we 
had seen vainly storming against the Gauls upon our 
left, suddenly came crashing in on our other flank and 
rear. It was finished then: your brother rode into 
the thick of them, and we saw him fall.” 

Hannibal turned back to the dead face he had 
played with in their common childhood. “I see,” 
he said slowly, ‘‘ the fortune of Carthage.” 


F. L. Lucas. 


Poetry 


THE ENDURING 


If the autumn ended 

Ere the birds flew southward, 

If in the cold with weary throats 
They vainly strove to sing, 
Winter would be eternal ; 

Leaf and bush and blossom 
Would never once more riot 

In the spring. 


If remembrance ended 

When life and love are gathered, 
If the world were not living 
Long after one is gone, 

Song would not ring, nor sorrow 
Stand at the door in evening ; 
Life would vanish and slacken, 
Men would be changed to stone. 


But there will be autumn’s bounty 
Dropping upon our weariness, 
There will be hopes unspoken 
And joys to haunt us still ; 
There will be dawn and sunset 
Though we have cast the world away, 
And the leaves dancing 
Over the hill. 
JoHN GOULD FLETCHER. 


THE WIND’S GRIEF 


The wind is grieving. Over what old woe 
Howls it as though 
Its very heart would break ?— 
The roving wind, who merrily did make 
A song all day in woods and meadows gay, 
Grieves in the night. 


Is it for olden evil it hath done 
*Neath moon and sun 
Since first it roved the world ? 
Brave trees uprooted, ships and sailors hurled 
To stormy death? or for the passing breath 
Of flowers bright ? 
F. W. HARVEY. 
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REVIEWS 
VICTORIAN WRITERS 


A SuRVEY oF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1830-1880. By Oliver Elton. 
2 vols. (Arnold. 32s. net.) 

HIS excellent manualisthe flower of the examination 
system, as fair a flower as we may expect. The 
system itself is execrable, and if English literature 

were not taught in our schools and colleges, and taught for 
a particular end, it is probable that Professor Elton’s 
learning and insight would have found a more congenial 
form. Whatever it may achieve in its parts, his 
book does not attempt creative criticism as a whole > 
though it offers some generalizations, its main concern. 
is writers, not movements. It gives us an annotated list 
of the Victorian writers, which extends to 800 pages. 

“Not here, O Apollo! Are haunts meet for thee,” as 
an examiner himself once remarked ; and Professor Elton 
would certainly agree with Mr. Arnold of the Education 
Office. But he seems—if one can judge from a work of 
this type—to have a singularly happy and equable nature ; 
while conscious of a writer’s defects, he always makes the 
best of him, and one imagines him doing the same about 
the defects of his own position. ‘‘ The Professorial chair 
is not ideal,” he might say ; “it is pompous, it resembles 
a pedagogue’s desk more nearly than it pretends. Still, 
someone must sit in it, so I will not indulge in idle satire 
or lament. Examinations are not good, but they exist, 
so I will write a book that shall do as little harm as possible 
to the examinees. A student may get 85 per cent. on his 
paper work, and full marks on his viva, and yet be generous 
and sensitive ; I will do all I can to aid such a student.” 
Headds to his learning and insight a touch of the ‘‘nobility ” 
that he so much admires in the literature of the period. 
He has not writtcn a fine book, because his framework 
forbids it ; sthetically there is no framework in this 
Survey ; one name follows another until we reach George 
Meredith and stop. But he has written in a very fine 
spirit. His is an influence that makes for good, to usea 
Victorian tag. br fist 

When we accept the framework and all that it entails ; 
when we realize that Thackeray must occupy forty pages 
and Emily Bronté four because ten times as many questions 
can be asked about Thackeray, and that Lewis Carroll 
and G. H. Lewes must be analysed with equal earnestness ; 
whena certain obscurity and heaviness (later to be defined) 
have been allowed for: we can praise and even enjoy 
the residue. Wide reading is to be expected in a teacher 
of Professor Elton’s position, but he also has the power of 
summing up a book or a writer in a luminous phrase, 
so that as the eye works through the closely packed para- 
graphs it is caught by phosphorescent gleams of wit or 
sympathy. He is not a master of epigram: the phrases 
are luminous, not burning. Here are half-a-dozen of them : 

(Hurrell Froude is] the storm bird of the Oxford movement, who 
died before learning to fly steadily, or to see the true direction of 
the ecclesiastical wind. ee 

The want of fresh air is the great deficiency in Walter Pater, 
and a source of the discomfort which he causes to most readers, 
unless they are like himself. . . . 

A great linguist, anthropologist, and observer, Sir Richard 
Burton left on many volumes the imprint of his fierce and flawed and’ 
splendid personality. . . . ; } 

The shot silk fabric of ‘‘ The Princess” is a delightful thing to 
hold up and turn over in various lights, in spite of the very con- 
siderable hole in the middle of it. . . . 

Mrs. Gaskell was the first writer of any real gift who described,. 
as an inhabitant and from within, both the black country and also 
some of the green country uponits fringe. . . . 

As King Edward VII. is reported to have said to a student of 
Shakespeare, ‘‘ You could not have chosen a better subject.” . . 

These six examples may indicate Professor Elton’s 
quality, or rather his level. He arrests the attention 
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without startling, he edifies without being a bore. The 
phrases on Pater and Tennyson tend to be “safe,” but that 
on Edward VII. is refreshingly saucy. (Though does he 
quote the historic dictum correctly? ‘Stick to Shake- 
speare, Mr. Lee ; there’s money in Shakespeare.”” Wasn't 
that what our late King really said?) A very learned, 
worthy and helpful book, and something else as well: 
hundreds of its sentences possess this faintly ‘‘ luminous ”’ 
uality. You can’t light your pipe at them, but they 

ow where a match-box may be found. They are less 
than epigrams, but more than remarks; they show the 
constant response that literature produces in the writer’s 
mind. 

And if we turn from the sentences to the larger judgments 
that they compose, the same quality remains in evidence. 
All Professor Elton’s conclusions are quietly first hand. 
They tend to be normal, but have the little edges and 
contours that prove he has evolved them himself. Read 
him on Borrow, on Christina Rossetti, on Charles Kingsley. 
In the first case his conclusion is acceptable: after due 
allowance for Borrow’s crankiness, the praise, incon- 
trovertible, gushes forth. In the second and third cases 
the conclusion may be questioned. Miss Rossetti is 
politely treated, like all who write, but with instinctive 
evasions of her greatness; while Kingsley is thumped on 
the back, even for producing “ Hypatia.” But in all 
three cases, whether we agree or not, we must admit that 
the conclusions are genuine and duly documented ; if we 
like to be more immoral in our literary loves we are given 
the chance. The temper of his mind is Whiggish; he 
believes that efforts cause progress, and that the Victorians 
only failed in as far as they failed to realize the obstacles 
to progress. Deep abysses, in society and in the human 
heart, have been discovered since 1880, and it is our duty 
to explore them. When bottom has been touched progress 
can be resumed. This faith explains his literary criticisms. 
They are conventional on the surface, but they spring 
from something central and personal. 

To judge such a book by its own standards, one would 
have to know as much as the writer, and few men in 
England can be in that position. The omniscient attitude 
would land one in a pretty mess. Of this alone may an 
amateur properly complain: of an obscurity. It is 
neither the sentences nor the resultant biographies that 
are obscure. It is an intermediate unit, the paragraph. 
Few books have this particular defect, and it is worth 
while trying to analyse it. Let us take as a specimen 
a paragraph upon Matthew Arnold (Vol. I., p. 256). The 
sentences of which it is composed are clear, so is the general 
estimate of the critic-poet. But the paragraph, which 
should lead us from the lesser lights to the greater, and 
be itself a bright star in its appropriate sky, fails in its 
function and holds up our note-taking badly. 

Our note should probably be to the following effect : 
“Matthew Arnold’s main idea: Conduct and Righteous- 
ness. Modified by his subsidiary idea of Sweetness and 
Light, yet must even then be contrasted with idea of 
Beauty held by Rossetti, &c.”” But the paragraph lumbers 
off as follows : 

Humourist as he was, with a streak of Horace in his nature. 
Matthew Arnold would have made excellent fun of the picture of 
himself as a person drearily prosing away in verse as wel! as in 
prese, in the hopes of saving a stray soul m a sleepy congregation. 
He knew quite well that a writer must please ; he is always talking 
about charm, and urbanity and delicacy and good temper, and he 
had these qualties himself, along with a certain cheerful insolence, 
too. Still, he regarded them at bottom as a means of winning men 
to moral and intellectual virtue, and Matthew Amold’s glory is to 
have commended this purpose so well; but there is something he 
misses, something which can best be indicated by attending to the 
accent in which he speaks about beauty [instances given]. So that 


the word beauty sounds quite differently on his lips and on those of 
Rossetti, or of Walter Pater or even of Keats, who can abandon 
himself to sight and sound in a way which Matthew Arnold is 
hardly capable of doing. No doubt, by meaner men, such words 
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as beauty and beautiful came to be made repulsive and ridiculous, 
and were fair game for Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan, and for 
Punch... 

Each separate sentence is clear and judicious, but placed 
together whither do they lead? Ill served by conjunctions, 
weakened by parentheses, the paragraph sways from side 
to side like an overloaded omnibus. Before it collapses 
beauty is again praised, Matthew Arnold’s “‘ sacred words ” 
also praised, the two ideas are contrasted, Arnold’s 
insistence on his own idea noted, the consequences of that 
insistence deplored, and his idea is again praised, the 
final sentence being: ‘‘ Who can say that these conceptions 
are done with, or that we can all take them for granted ? ” 
Professor Elton is so sensitive to cadences and construction 
in the prose of others, that his failure is surprising. It 
would be impertinent to call his writing bad when his 
sentences are so acute and his completed chapters so 
sound. But his management of a paragraph (to express 
the problem externally) does seem bad, and his book 
suffers in consequence. Which external failure must 
proceed from some internal weakness, from an obscurity 
and a heaviness that trouble some portion of his creative 
spirit, and deny it freedom. 

Many of the paragraphs are, in accordance with the 
scheme of the book, only series of notes, and here all 
goes well. They are good, as the table of contents 
and the index are good. The whole book is good, 
within the limitations of its scheme. It iscertainly a book 
to possess, if one is collecting a library or is “‘ taking”’ 
the subject that it so ably expounds. And it has one 
other merit not hitherto mentioned: its quotations are 
stimulating ; so stimulating that they may send a student 
flying back to the originals, and thus endanger his position 
in the examination list. E, M. F. 


THE TORY ARISTOCRACY 


Tue PrivaTE Letters oF Sir ROBERT PEEL. Edited by the 
Hon. George Peel. (Murray. 18s. net.) 
CURIOUS contrast presents itself between the 
A correspondence of Charlotte, Lady Williams Wynn 
(see ATHENZ UM, Dec. 24, 1920), and ‘“‘ The Private 
Letters of Sir Robert Peel,’ as edited by his grandson 
with pious sentimentality. The lady, when emanci- 
pated from the pomposity of Stowe, depicts a lively reckless 
society, extracting its full value of enjoyment from the 
hour. The statesman chronicles dull dinners, severe whist 
parties and formal shooting parties. Lady Williams Wynn, 
no doubt, made herself thoroughly at home wherever she 
went, whereas Peel, awkward in the drawing-room and 
destitute of jokes at table, was always something of the 
bourgeois gentilhomme. But Peel, in his quiet way, took in 
what was going on about him, and was by no means reluc- 
tant to retail scandals to his wife—some scandals, indeed, 
that were so thoroughly established as to have become 
almost respectable. The unlikeness of the two records, 
then, cannot be solely due to the different characters of 
their authors. There must have been 2 deep gulf in temper 
and habits between the Whig and Tory aristocracies, and 
the historian of manners would be well employed in 
investigating the cause of that schism. Hereare some hints. 
The Whigs, in the first place, took their tone from France ° 
they formed irtimate friendships with many among the 
liberal noblesse, and after their fall a sort of Republicanism 
was aired at Holland House. Directly hostilities were 
suspended, they rushed over to Paris, and tried eagerly 
to get admission to the presence of the First Consul. To 
the Tories, on the other hand, France was the enemy, 
whether France was represented by Robespierre or 
“Boney.” The Whigs, too, had the spur of opposition ; 
they quarrelled between themselves during the years of 
exile, and one attack failed after another, but the chances 
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of the game kept them lively. The Tories were entrenched 
behind power until it was rudely disturbed by the Grey 
Administration, and yet conscious, at the same time, 
that hostile forces were massing out of doors. They were 
therefore thrown back on themselves, and while their 
opponents had the courage to ‘‘ cut ’’ the Regent, ‘‘ because 
the fellow was such a blackguard,”’ they kad to put up with 
the Duke of Cumberland. It is difficult to realize nowadays 
what a shock it must have been to the Bathursts and 
Londonderrys when they had to accept, first Addington— 
“the son of the body-physician of my Lord Chatham,” 
as a great lady indignantly called him—and then Peel, 
the cotton-spinner’s son, as their leaders. But the 
“ Doctor ”’ did not last very long, whereas Peel dominated 
them, though he can hardly be said to bave educated them. 
Recruits do not seem to have been much to their taste, 
particularly from the world of letters, which they secretly 
despised ; they were like a crusty old club receiving a new 
member who enters its doors with a suspicious glare. The 
Whigs accepted Byron, Tom Moore and Macaulay as part 
of themselves, and it is much to their credit that a man’s 
birth should have counted for little, provided that he could 
suit his behaviour to his company. The Tories had, of 
course, Croker, but he was too much of a jackal to win 
their real respect, though they used his ability. 

Peel stayed with Lord Hertford at Sudburn, with the 
Duke of Wellington at Strathfieldsaye, at Apthorpe, at 
Belvoir and elsewhere. It was all in a Minister’s business, 
and he went through it conscientiously, though longing 
to be at Drayton Manor. But except for the shooting, in 
which he excelled, and exulted when in good eye, he seems 
to have derived precious little satisfaction from his pro- 
gresses. The dinners were long, and, when a Rcyal Duke 
was present, followed by speeches. At Sudburn each evening 
was much the same. ‘‘ The Duke of York, Wellington, 
Mrs. Arbuthnot and Mr. Evelyn play at whist the whole 
night. Some write letters.’”’ Lord Hertford was evidently 
intent on getting himself regarded as a serious politician 
when he arranged this dreary party. For that reason, 
perhaps, Lord Pollington’s attempt to amuse the idle 
‘by singing ridiculous songs and imitating actors”’ fell 
flat, if Peelisa true reporter. But things were a good deal 
worse at Apthorpe, where Peel’s candle blew out when ne 
was going to bed, so that he had to cross a long gallery 
before he could get a light, and the rats frolicked all night 
in a cupboard near his head. And generally it is “I 
played whist until bedtime, about 12,” or “1 played at 
whist all last night with the Duke cf Wellington.” The 
Duke himself, on the occasion of the Bedchamber crisis, 
admitted that he had no small talk, adding that Peel 
had no manners. The Tories, when at home, seem to have 
avoided the sound of their own voices. 

Though Peel confided freely in his wife, his political 
revelations do not amount to much, since they have been 
mostly anticipated in Mr. CG. S. Parker’s edition of his 
correspondence. His relations with his family caa be 
summed up in the lapidary style: ‘‘ A devoted husband, 
an affectionate father.” The overworked Minister 
patiently escorted his married daughter, Lady Villiers, 
to balls ; he did the Christmas shopping for Drayton and 
sent his love to the children. A good statesman, that is 
to say, bears a close likeness to other good men. 

LL. S. 


_ THE new (1920-21) volume of ‘‘ Who’s Who in America ” 
18 3,302 pages in length, and yet deserves to be called a handy 
volume. The main difference between this and earlier issues 
1s the omission of the educational section—an omission found 
necessary in the cause of economizing space; and although 
there are twenty-three thousand biographies, the editor 
Pleasantly notes: ‘‘ Not a single sketch in ‘ Who’s Who in 
America ’ has been paid for—and none can be paid for.” The 
wt is issued here by Messrs. Stanley Paul at 45s. net.. 
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A MAINSTAY OF THE SEA 
SERVICE 


. SAMUEL PEPYS AND THE Royat Navy. By J. R. Tanner. 


(Cambridge University Press. 6s. 6d. net.) 


" HE King is not able to set out five ships at this 
present without great difficulty, we neither 
having money, credit, nor stores.” Thus Pepys 

crystallized the position of naval affairs in England durmg 

the summer of 1662. Contrasts are frequently drawn 
between Protectoral efficiency at sea and the subsequent 

Royalist unreadiness ; but the author of this book shows 

that “the naval administrators of the Restoration were 

succeeding to a bankrupt estate.’’ However, there were 
also the ‘‘ personal and particular failings ’’ mentioned by 

Pepys. The Clerk of the Acts set himself manfully to 

check the prevailing incompetence and waste. When 

others fled from the Plague, he ‘‘ sat tight ” in his place. 

The Fire found him apt with a plan which saved the 

buildings at Crutched Friars, and, probably, most that 

was left of the City of London. Pepys provided for the 
wants of the sailors in the second war with Holland, 
though the task was almost like making bricks without 
straw. His speech at the Bar of Parliament stilled the 
clamour aroused by our unpreparedness to repel an 
invading foe. The revision of Northumberland’s Naval 
Regulations (1640) was the work of Admiral Penn (in 1660) ; 
but during 1666-8 Pepys and the Duke of York instituted 
great reforms ; and to the end of Samuel Pepys’s official 
life as Secretary of the Admiralty he was a beneficent 
innovator and an inflexible disciplinarian. Interesting 
particulars of Pepys’s later work are given by Dr. Tanner. 

Apparently Pepys never completed his ‘‘treatise’’ in 
reference to foreign vessels striking their flags and lowering 
their topsails to our ships; but he studied Grotius’s 
“Mare Liberum”’ (1609), as well as Selden’s reply, the 
“Mare Clausum ” (1635), and more than once recurred 
to the subject. The English claim to the dominion of the 
“Narrow Seas’”’ was conceded by the Dutch on no fewer 
than four occasions—in 1654, 1662, 1667, and, with con- 
siderable qualification, in 1674. At the opening of Parlia- 
ment on October 29, 1673, the Lord Chancellor Shaftesbury 
said: ‘‘ When you consider we are an island. . . it is 
our very beings are in question ; we fight pro aris et focis. 
... We are no longer freemen, being islanders and 
neighbours, if they master us at sea. There is not so lawful 
or commendable a jealousy in the world as an English- 
man’s of the growing greatness of any prince at sea.” 

This book adds to the indebtedness of students of naval 
history, who are already grateful for the author’s descriptive 
catalogues of Pepys’s collections for “ Navalia,” and of 
other contents of the Pepysian Library, as well as for the 
edition of the ‘“‘ Memoires ”’ (1690). 

Samuel Pepys’s extraordinary services were not especially 
rewarded ; and—although (like Coventry and others) he 
accepted fees and gifts in addition to his official pay— 
as a whole notwithstanding certain entries in the Diary, 
he was probably rather above the average moral standard 
of his time. It is a mistake to suppose that Pepys was 
a worse man because of bis frankness ‘ with himself.” He 
was his own confessor ; and his penitences were apparently 
sincere. It is merely that he has written down, and so 
embodied in a permanent form, minute details of a part of 
his life, and we cannot therefore subject it to the 
“telescoping ’’ process we apply, in meditation, to our own, 

May we not, therefore, pardon Mr. Pepys for his 
divagations ; confess to a fellow-interest in his suits and 
his periwigs ; think of him as a man not unlovable, and 
not devoid of ‘sensibility ’’; and, above all, remember 
him as one of the most zealous and gifted officials whose 
services England has been able to command ? 

E: G..C. 
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MR. BENNETT FUNCTIONS 


THINGS THAT HAVE INTERESTED ME. By Arnold Bennett. (Chatto 
& Windus. Qs. net.) 


HIS isa fascinating book; but it is not fascinating 
in the way that (we imagine) Mr. Bennett meant it 
to be. Worse still, its fascination is not of a kind 

to which we care to succumb. We admit that the little 
demon of inquisitiveness is awake in us, insistently asking : 
Why is Mr. Bennett interested in such uninteresting 
things? Unfortunately, we do not care to take all the 
pains necessary to find an answer ; the impulse is checked 
by a premonition that it will not be worth while. The 
conclusions we should reach about Mr. Bennett on this 
evidence would be meagre and unprofitable ; they might 
also be partial and unjust. The nobler task would be to 
fit the Mr. Bennett of the “Old Wives’ Tale” with the 
Mr. Bennett who is interested in these things. We have 
not time ; we have not space; we have not the courage. 
Perhaps that admirable novel was a delusion of our nonage ; 
we dare not look to see. 

For the characteristic of this book is a dull, monotonous, 
aggressive lack of distinction. Except for a few pages on 
his early experiences in Paris it contains no evidence that 
Mr. Bennett ever had a subtle thought or saw things with 
other eyes than the auctioneer’s. If Mr. Bennett once had 
distinction (as we believe he had), then the process of his 
degeneration has been catastrophic. He has mechanized 
himself until he cannot see and cannot write. Never for 
one moment does he give us even the tiniest shock of 
revelation ; nothing is seen with a keener vision, nothing 
appraised with a truer insight, than that of the ordinary 
mat. Was this once an artist ? we dully ask. 

Mr. Bennett can no longer write ; no longer write, that 
is, in the bare, semi-technical sense conveyed when he 
himself pronounces, as he is only too apt to do, that such 
a one ‘“‘cannot write.” Of his present inability to write 
there is an interesting evidence in his prefatory note : 

In 1906 and 1907 I printed privately and issued to friends two 
small volumes of unpublished matter entitled respectively ‘‘ Things 
that Interested Me ”’ and «‘ Things which have Interested Me.” 

The title of this book is ‘ Things that have Interested 
Me.” Three bites at this singularly small stylistic cherry ! 
Or are those three phrases precisely equivalent to 
Mr. Bennett’s ear and mind ? ; 

But after all writing is more than the trick of grammatical 
precision, and we pass on to confront Mr. Bennett with one 
or two passages on which he has spent a little pains. Here 
is a scene at a great boxing-match : 

Women were certainly too few; some had sought to atone for 
the paucity by emulating the attire of the gladiators in the ring. 
They made futile spots of sex in an environment where Aphrodite 
had no status whatever. 

Shades of Bell’s Life! Your flamboyant Corinthianism 
was nothing to this; your vulgarity was venial in 
comparison with ‘futile spots of sex.” ‘‘ Emulating the 
attire of the gladiators in the ring”--that is true 
Corinthian. But you were not capable of the awful 
“where Aphrodite had no status whatever.” Why drag 
in the beautiful Greek goddess when either ‘‘ women” or 
“‘lechery ’’ is meant? Is this what Roget’s Thesaurus 
has brought Mr. Bennett to? Is not this every bit as bad 
as the substitution of ‘initial’ for “‘ first ’’ for which he 
trounces a paragraph-writer all through a page? And did 
those women ‘‘seek to atone for their paucity”? Of 
course they did no such thing. Were two more vicious 
sentences ever written ? We doubt it. 

We pass quickly over the “‘ nonchalant programme-girls 
with their fig-leaf white aprons”; over the pontifical 
“Here and there a screened lamp threw its ray on the 
word ‘ Exit,’ obeying the ordinance of public authority ”’ ; 
perhaps Mr. Bennett has been reading a book on metaphors. 
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But we are compelled to pause at “‘ I escorted to the dinner 
a young woman who had a cold, together with a red nose 
resulting therefrom.’’ We are petrified. Is it a joke? 
Did the red-nose and the girl go arm-in-arm ? 

But let us examine Mr. Bennett’s speciality, which is 
(we believe) descriptive writing. Here is the “ Quai 
d’Orsay Terminus, Paris.” 

It was three o’clock and already dusk. I ordered tea on the 
terrasse of the Station café within the station. It is a very good 
café. You could judge by the crystalline cleanness of the decanters. 
A middle-aged man sat down, drank a red liquid, paid, departed 
instantly. Two workmen simultaneously ascended the two sides 
of a high ladder and began to adjust an arc lamp up in the air. 
From the floor below there was such a continuous rumbling of 
trains that it was a little difficult to hear speech on the ferrasse. 
All the big lamps lighted themselves as it were clumsily and 
uncertainly ; and there was a complicated change in the values 
beneath the great arches of the roof. But the vast glazed end of 
the station showed silvery light for a iong time afterwards. Faint 
clouds of steam rose occasionaliy from below, and through these 
the electricity would shine like the sun through fog. 

The activities of the station were very numerous. The Paris 
directory was constantly being consulted ; also the exceedingly foul 
Chaix railway guide. The slot machines for platform tickets 
functioned all the time. The latest telegraphic news was pinned up 
at intervals ; the meteorological news had a separate board. The 
evening papers arrived at the two bookstalls, and were separated 
and folded on special folding tables. Two tobacco shanties, one 
in charge of a young girl and the other of a woman, did ceaseless 
business. Similarly with bonbons at another booth. Game 
licences were dispensed at yet another booth. A wagon-bufiet, 
with chiefly flasks of liqueurs, trundled eternally to and fro. 
Luggage lifts full of luggage kept ascending and descending ; and 
in the arrival section luggage was shifted forward in an unending 
procession of trunks and bags on a moving metal band. The bridge 
spanning the chasm in which the trains were hidden led to a whole 
row of offices. Policemen and other officials, uniformed and not 
uniformed, were always flitting about. Some of them, not uniformed, 
would approach barriers and unlock the barriers with magic keys. 
Lots of travellers stopped to study the notice about the floods. 
“* The train for Nantes goes no farther than Angers,’ and so on. 

The paragraph we have made is not in the original. 
Up to that point the writing is tolerable, although the 
emptily pretentious statement about ‘‘the complicated 
change in the values’ is bad enough. A writer’s business 
is to convey the sensation of the change. Everyone knows 
that when an arc lamp is lighted the shadows are different ; 
it is no business of a writer to make the constatation. 

But what follows is intolerable. Not a thing is seen; 
no single item in the dreary catalogue is made vivid to the 
mind, and the whole is listless and unprofitable. Those 
who know the Paris station can perform a creative act of 
their own and make these dry bones live; but to those 
who do not they are meaningless and dead. In the 
grammatical sense the writing is accurate; but how 
insensitive it is! Each sentence falls like shapeless lumps 
of lead, without focus or point or the least vestige of 
animation. We feel that the very process by which it 
was produced can only be described in Mr. Bennett’s 
elegant sentence: ‘‘ The slot machines functioned all the 
time.” 

Mr. Bennett “‘ functions all the time.’’ But that is not 
writing ; it isa mere simulacrum of the true activity. To 
write is to have keen perceptions, each with its charge of 
vivid emotion, and to convey these keen perceptions in the 
words uniquely fitted to them. It is not a simple thing 
to do, we know. But who are we that we should be 
instructing Mr. Bennett in the fundamentals of his craft ? 
Either we have grown out of Mr. Bennett, or he has lapsed 
(for reasons on which we have no right to pronounce) into 
a second childhood. Which can it be? We could solve 
the question by looking into the ‘‘Old Wives’ Tale.” 
We dare not. J. M. M. 


PROFESSOR WILDON Carr, who has been delivering a course 
of lectures at King’s College on ‘‘ John Locke and the English 
Philosophy,” is unable, owing to illness, to continue the 
course for the present. Public notice will be given of its 
resumption. 
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AN ADMIRABLE CHRONICLE 


A History oF THE War. ByH.C.O’Neill. (Jack. 12s. 6d. net.) 


R. O’NEILL’S thousand-page history of the war 
is an astonishing production. Its exterior and 
general appearance, somewhat suggestive of a 
cookery-book or an amateur physician’s encyclopedia of 
diseases, are far from prepossessing. Nine persons out of 
ten might excusably jump to the conclusion that the 
volume was the compilation of an unusually industrious 
charlatan, or, at best, a mere store of reference. The 
tenth person, who, despite a qualm or two, can muster 
courage to begin reading, will be rewarded. Mr. O'Neill, 
indeed, has compiled with industry from all sources, but 
he has thought for himself, and is a master in the art of 
arranging his materials. Also, he writes well. 

Presumably, however, the chief value of such a book 
as this is its reliability, and here the reviewer may admit 
to being in a quandary. The task of following the author 
with foot-rule and unclouded brain from South Africa to 
the North Sea, and from Dublin to Tsingtau, is scarcely 
to be contemplated, and the present writer can only 
claim to have tested his accuracy by his narrative of 
certain episodes of the French front. From that exami- 
nation Mr. O’Neill emerges honourably enough. His 
description of the fighting between Arras and Notre Dame 
de Lorette in the spring of 1915 shows, for instance, how 
carefully he has studied topographical detail, whilst his 
account of the disaster to our Fifth Army at the commence- 
ment of the last German push displays real knowledge and 
sound judgment. Of his story of the battle of the Lys, 
in the following month, one may be a trifle less confident, 
but, after all, it is unlikely that a full and satisfactory 
explanation of that pandemonium will ever be written. 

As a military critic, Mr. O’Neill writes with instructed 
common sense, and is remarkably entertaining. His 
verdict on the second battle of the Somme can be cited 
as particularly pleasing, for few phases of the war have 
been as fiercely argued, and on none has more nonsense 
been indited. “Gough,” he says, “‘ was no genius,’’ but, 
he adds, ‘‘ Gough was sacrificed to the divergent interests 
of the statesmen.” Both statements, surely, are true 
beyond dispute, yet is there a single other writer who has 
ever had the honesty to place them side by side? The 
passage quoted is typical of the author’s admirable balance. 
In most books published in this country during the last 
couple of years Germany’s performance has not been 
belittled, but here one meets a form of catholicity unfor- 
tunately rare. Not only does Mr. O’Neill hold the scales 
fairly between the British and the enemy ; equally, he is 
just to our Allies, and can pay them their due tribute 
without a hint of the journalist striving after courtesy. 
It is a pity that the book’s scope and size have not allowed 
him to deal with such matters as the French-Lanrezac 
controversy, for his pithy comments are always diverting 
and frequently enlightening. 

Of the political side of the war, also, he treats with 
acumen and candour. Discussing the Easter Week Rising 
in Ireland, he immediately brings the whole affair into 
correct perspective by presenting it as an impassioned 
gesture. Even the far more complicated questions arising 
from the Russian Revolution at its various stages have not 
discomposed him. Mr. O’Neill’s volume is obviously 
intended as a ‘‘ popular’’ history, but, strange to say, 
“popular ’’ does not in this case connote conventional 
and vapid. Clearly, the author is a man of exceptional 
mind, and it will be unfortunate if he is lost to literature 
through the diversity of his interests. Logical, lucid, and 
commendably respectful of the average reader’s intelli- 
gence, he is well qualified to win success as essayist, bio- 
— or, in the broadest sense, as historian of his own 
imes, 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


CAMBRIDGE Essays oN ApDULT EpucaTIon. Edited by R. St. 
John Parry. (Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 


T is a curious reflection that the recent war marked 
the maturity of the first generation in which any 
effective degree of education was practically universal. 

As to the significance of the fact opinions will vary. 
Either it had some influence on the course of events, or 
it had none—both alternatives are interesting. Only 
a professed cynic would suggest that the net result so far 
has been to supplant, in public affairs, a genuine by a 
spurious set of values: to cheapen sentiment without 
informing opinion: to vulgarize knowledge without 
extending wisdom. But for the benefit of any whose 
hopes are pinned to democratic reforms of which the full 
implications are as yet hardly worked out, even by their 
sponsors, it is worth while stating bluntly that as anation 
we have perhaps attained the standard of the lower fourth ; 
though even that will probably seem an over-estimate at 
the next election. 

Heaven knows, the popular press, the cinema, the theatre 
testify plainly enough to the frankness with which this 
fact is faced in other quarters. And while it is but natural 
that social idealism should tend to an optimistic bias of 
outlook, the result has been to leave all the practical 
advantages of a flaiy for the actual to be used to our 
detriment. Two generations hence—let us make up our 
minds to it—will be plenty soon enough to start talking 
about an educated democracy; whil if our national 
economizing is to begin by cutting down, as it were, the 
very bread bill, we may postpone the advent of a healthy 
proletariat to the Greek Kalends. 

In all this there is, perhaps, a grain of comfort for those 
to whom the present national outlook is dark enough. 
No short period nor single lifetime standard has much 
relevance to the progress of a whole society. Decades for 
the individual are generations for the nation; there is 
no short cut to any future worth having, and democracy 
does not grow wings on its ankles—it is lucky if it find 
no fetters there. Adult education, as a writer in the 
volume before us points out, is not a means of making up 
the shortcomings of juvenile education; those short- 
comings, for those who suffer by them, are never made up. 
“The problem,” says Mr. Arthur Greenwood, “is not how 
to get the articulate workers to absorb the culture of a 
higher social class, but how to enable them to evolve a 
culture of their own. It is not suggested that there will 
not be elements common to both. But what is needed 
is that Labour should enrich the world with a culture 
woven out of its own deep experience of life.” 

Here, if anywhere, is the suggestion of a sop to the 
economizers. In juvenile education, where there can be 
no doubt about the demand, its satisfaction is both a duty 
and a necessity entailing incalculable penalties on failure 
or malpractice. But in adult education the case is different ; 
and the most promising feature of the record contained in 
these essays is the evolution and education of the demand. 
There lies the real national hope: a demand of that sort 
is in the long run certain of satisfaction—will, in fact, 
create its own satisfaction. But it appears both from these 
pages and from current experience that the education of 
a democracy can only be carried forward pari passu with 
the organization of the demand. Neither the right kind 
of administration nor the requisite group cohesion can be 
secured by the random offer to unorganized populations 
of abstract educational facilities. An adult demand can 
profitably be met half way—but not more than half way ; 
and it must be met on its own ground. Practice would 
thus seem to confirm the present methods of the Workers’ 
Educational Association, the Tutorial Movement, and 
similar agencies. O. 
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MR. BENNETT FUNCTIONS 


THINGS THAT HAVE INTERESTED ME. By Arnold Bennett. (Chatto 
& Windus. Qs. net.) 


HIS isa fascinating book ; but it is not fascinating 
in the way that (we imagine) Mr. Bennett meant it 
to be. Worse still, its fascination is not of a kind 

to which we care to succumb. We admit that the little 
demon of inquisitiveness is awake in us, insistently asking : 
Why is Mr. Bennett interested in such uninteresting 
things? Unfortunately, we do not care to take all the 
pains necessary to find an answer ; the impulse is checked 
by a premonition that it will not be worth while. The 
conclusions we should reach about Mr. Bennett on this 
evidence would be meagre and unprofitable ; they might 
also be partial and unjust. The nobler task would be to 
fit the Mr. Bennett of the ‘Old Wives’ Tale”’ with the 
Mr. Bennett who is interested in these things. We have 
not time ; we have not space; we have not the courage. 
Perhaps that admirable novel was a delusion of our nonage ; 
we dare not look to see. 

For the characteristic of this book is a dull, monotonous, 
aggressive lack of distinction. Except for a few pages on 
his early experiences in Paris it contains no evidence that 
Mr. Bennett ever had a subtle thought or saw things with 
other eyes than the auctioneer’s. If Mr. Bennett once had 
distinction (as we believe he had), then the process of his 
degeneration has been catastrophic. He has mechanized 
himself until he cannot see and cannot write. Never for 
one moment does he give us even the tiniest shock of 
revelation ; nothing is seen with a keener vision, nothing 
appraised with a truer insight, than that of the ordinary 
mat. Was this once an artist ? we dully ask. 

Mr. Bennett can no longer write ; no longer write, that 
is, in the bare, semi-technical sense conveyed when he 
himself pronounces, as he is only too apt to do, that such 
a one “‘cannot write.” Of his present inability to write 
there is an interesting evidence in his prefatory note : 

In 1906 and 1907 I printed privately and issued to friends two 
small volumes of unpublished matter entitled respectively ‘‘ Things 
that Interested Me ’’ and “‘ Things which have Interested Me.” 

The title of this book is ‘‘ Things that have Interested 
Me.”’ Three bites at this singularly small stylistic cherry ! 
Or are those three phrases precisely equivalent to 
Mr. Bennett’s ear and mind ? 

But after all writing is more than the trick of grammatical 
precision, and we pass on to confront Mr. Bennett with one 
or two passages on which he has spent a little pains. Here 
is a scene at a great boxing-match : 

Women were certainly too few; some had sought to atone for 
the paucity by emulating the attire of the gladiators in the ring. 
They made futile spots of sex in an environment where Aphrodite 
had no status whatever. 

Shades of Bell’s Life! Your flamboyant Corinthianism 
was nothing to this; your vulgarity was venial in 
comparison with ‘‘ futile spots of sex.” ‘‘ Emulating the 
attire of the gladiators in the ring ”’—that is true 
Corinthian. But you were not capable of the awful 
‘“‘where Aphrodite had no status whatever.” Why drag 
in the beautiful Greek goddess when either ‘“‘ women ”’ or 
“‘lechery’’ is meant? Is this what Roget’s Thesaurus 
has brought Mr. Bennett to? Is not this every bit as bad 
as the substitution of “‘initial’’ for “ first’ for which he 
trounces a paragraph-writer all through a page? And did 
those women ‘‘seek to atone for their paucity”? Of 
course they did no such thing. Were two more vicious 
sentences ever written ? We doubt it. 

We pass quickly over the “ nonchalant programme-girls 
with their fig-leaf white aprons’; over the pontifical 
“Here and there a screened lamp threw its ray on the 
word ‘ Exit,’ obeying the ordinance of public authority ” ; 
perhaps Mr. Bennett has been reading a book on metaphors. 
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But we are compelled to pause at “‘ I escorted to the dinner 
a young woman who had a cold, together with a red nose 
resulting therefrom.” We are petrified. Is it a joke? 
Did the red-nose and the girl go arm-in-arm ? 

But let us examine Mr. Bennett’s speciality, which is 
(we believe) descriptive writing. Here is the ‘ Quai 
d’Orsay Terminus, Paris.” 

It was three o’clock and already dusk. I ordered tea on the 
terrasse of the Station café within the station. It is a very good 
café. You could judge by the crystalline cleanness of the decanters. 
A middle-aged man sat down, drank a red liquid, paid, departed 
instantly. Two workmen simultaneously ascended the two sides 
of a high ladder and began to adjust an arc lamp up in the air. 
From the floor below there was such a continuous rumbling of 
trains that it was a little difficult to hear speech on the ¢errasse. 
All the big lamps lighted themselves as it were clumsily and 
uncertainly ; and there was a complicated change in the values 
beneath the great arches of the roof. But the vast glazed end of 
the station showed silvery hght for a jong time afterwards. Faint 
clouds of steam rose occasionally from below, and through these 
the electricity would shine like the sun through fog. 

The activities of the station were very numerous. The Paris 
directory was constantly being consulted ; also the exceedingly foul 
Chaix railway guide. The slot machines for platform tickets 
functioned all the time. The latest telegraphic news was pinned up 
at intervals ; the meteorological news had a separate board. The 
evening papers arrived at the two bookstalls, and were separated 
and folded on special folding tables. Two tobacco shanties, one 
in charge of a young girl and the other of a woman, did ceaseless 
business. Similarly with bonbons at another booth. Game 
licences were dispensed at yet another booth. A wagon-buftet, 
with chiefly flasks of liqueurs, trundled eternally to and fro. 
Luggage lifts full of luggage kept ascending and descending; and 
in the arrival section luggage was shifted forward in an unending 
procession of trunks and bags on a moving metal band. The bridge 
spanning the chasm in which the trains were hidden led to a whole 
row of offices. Policemen and other officials, uniformed and not 
uniformed, were always flitting about. Some ofthem, not uniformed, 
would approach barriers and unlock the barriers with magic keys. 
Lots of travellers stopped to study the notice about the floods. 
““ The train for Nantes goes no farther than Angers,” and so on. 

The paragraph we have made is not in the original. 
Up to that point the writing is tolerable, although the 
emptily pretentious statement about ‘‘the complicated 
change in the values ’”’ is bad enough. A writer’s business 
is to convey the sensation of the change. Everyone knows 
that when an arc lamp is lighted the shadows are different ; 
it is no business of a writer to make the constatation. 

But what follows is intolerable. Not a thing is seen; 
no single item in the dreary catalogue is made vivid to the 
mind, and the whole is listless and unprofitable. Those 
who know the Paris station can perform a creative act of 
their own and make these dry bones live; but to those 
who do not they are meaningless and dead. In the 
grammatical sense the writing is accurate; but how 
insensitive it is! Each sentence falls like shapeless lumps 
of lead, without focus or point or the least vestige of 
animation. We feel that the very process by which it 
was produced can only be described in Mr. Bennett’s 
elegant sentence: ‘‘ The slot machines functioned all the 
time.” 

Mr. Bennett “functions all the time.”” But that is not 
writing ; it isa mere simulacrum of the true activity. To 
write is to have keen perceptions, each with its charge of 
vivid emotion, and to convey these keen perceptions in the 
words uniquely fitted to them. It is not a simple thing 
to do, we know. But who are we that we should be 
instructing Mr. Bennett in the fundamentals of his craft ? 
Either we have grown out of Mr. Bennett, or he has lapsed 
(for reasons on which we have no right to pronounce) into 
a second childhood. Which can it be? We could solve 
the question by looking into the ‘‘Old Wives’ Tale.” 
We dare not. J. M. M. 


PROFESSOR WILDON Carr, who has been delivering a course 
of lectures at King’s College on ‘“‘ John Locke and the English 
Philosophy,’”’ is unable, owing to illness, to continue the 
course for the present. Public notice will be given of its 
resumption. 
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AN ADMIRABLE CHRONICLE 


A History oF THE War. ByH.C.O’Neill. (Jack. 12s. 6d. net.) 


R. O’NEILL’S thousand-page history of the war 
is an astonishing production. Its exterior and 
general appearance, somewhat suggestive of a 
cookery-book or an amateur physician’s encyclopedia of 
diseases, are far from prepossessing. Nine persons out of 
ten might excusably jump to the conclusion that the 
volume was the compilation of an unusually industrious 
charlatan, or, at best, a mere store of reference. The 
tenth person, who, despite a qualm or two, can muster 
courage to begin reading, will be rewarded. Mr. O'Neill, 
indeed, has compiled with industry from all sources, but 
he has thought for himself, and is a master in the art of 
arranging his materials. Also, he writes well. 

Presumably, however, the chief value of such a book 
as this is its reliability, and here the reviewer may admit 
to being in a quandary. The task of following the author 
with foot-rule and unclouded brain from South Africa to 
the North Sea, and from Dublin to Tsingtau, is scarcely 
to be contemplated, and the present writer can only 
claim to have tested his accuracy by his narrative of 
certain episodes of the French front. From that exami- 
nation Mr. O’Neill emerges honourably enough. His 
description of the fighting between Arras and Notre Dame 
de Lorette in the spring of 1915 shows, for instance, how 
carefully he has studied topographical detail, whilst his 
account of the disaster to our Fifth Army at the commence- 
ment of the last German push displays real knowledge and 
sound judgment. Of his story of the battle of the Lys, 
in the following month, one may be a trifle less confident, 
but, after all, it is unlikely that a full and satisfactory 
explanation of that pandemonium will ever be written. 

As a military critic, Mr. O’Neill writes with instructed 
common sense, and is remarkably entertaining. His 
verdict on the second battle of the Somme can be cited 
as particularly pleasing, for few phases of the war have 
been as fiercely argued, and on none has more nonsense 
been indited. ‘“‘ Gough,” he says, “‘ was no genius,” but, 
he adds, ‘‘ Gough was sacrificed to the divergent interests 
of the statesmen.’’ Both statements, surely, are true 
beyond dispute, yet is there a single other writer who has 
ever had the honesty to place them side by side? The 
passage quoted is typical of the author’s admirable balance. 
In most books published in this country during the last 
couple of years Germany’s performance has not been 
belittled, but here one meets a form of catholicity unfor- 
tunately rare. Not only does Mr. O’Neill hold the scales 
fairly between the British and the enemy ; equally, he is 
just to our Allies, and can pay them their due tribute 
without a hint of the journalist striving after courtesy. 
It is a pity that the book’s scope and size have not allowed 
him to deal with such matters as the French-Lanrezac 
controversy, for his pithy comments are always diverting 
and frequently enlightening. 

Of the political side of the war, also, he treats with 
acumen and candour. Discussing the Easter Week Rising 
in Ireland, he immediately brings the whole affair into 
correct perspective by presenting it as an impassioned 
gesture. Even the far more complicated questions arising 
from the Russian Revolution at its various stages have not 
discomposed him. Mr. O’Neill’s volume is obviously 
intended as a ‘‘popular’’ history, but, strange to say, 
‘popular’’ does not in this case connote conventional 
and vapid. Clearly, the author is a man of exceptional 
mind, and it will be unfortunate if he is lost to literature 
through the diversity of his interests. Logical, lucid, and 
commendably respectful of the average reader’s intelli- 
gence, he is well qualified to win success as essayist, bio- 
gtapher, or, in the broadest sense, as historian of his own 
times, D. W. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


CAMBRIDGE Essays ON ADULT EpucaTiIon. Edited by R. St. 
John Parry. (Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 


T is a curious reflection that the recent war marked 
the maturity of the first generation in which any 
effective degree of education was practically universal. 

As to the significance of the fact opinions will vary. 
Either it had some influence on the course of events, or 
it had none—both alternatives are interesting. Only 
a professed cynic would suggest that the net result so far 
has been to supplant, in public affairs, a genuine by a 
spurious set of values: to cheapen sentiment without 
informing opinion: to vulgarize knowledge without 
extending wisdom. But for the benefit of any whose 
hopes ire pinned to democratic reforms of which the full 
implications are as yet hardly worked out, even by their 
sponsors, it is worth while stating bluntly that as anation 
we have perhaps attained the standard of the lower fourth ; 
though even that will probably seem an over-estimate at 
the next election. 

Heaven knows, the popular press, the cinema, the theatre 
testify plainly enough to the frankness with which this 
fact is faced in other quarters. And while it is but natural 
that social idealism should tend to an optimistic bias of 
outlook, the result has been to leave all the practical 
advantages of a flair for the actual to be used to our 
detriment. Two generations hence—let us make up our 
minds to it—will be plenty soon enough to start talking 
about an educated democracy; while if our national 
economizing is to begin by cutting down, as it were, the 
very bread bill, we may postpone the advent of a healthy 
proletariat to the Greek Kalends. 

In all this there is, perhaps, a grain of comfort for those 
to whom the present national outlook is dark enough. 
No short period nor single lifetime standard has much 
relevance to the progress of a whole society. Decades for 
the individual are generations for the nation; there is 
no short cut to any future worth having, and democracy 
does not grow wings on its ankles—it is lucky if it find 
no fetters there. Adult education, as a writer in the 
volume before us points out, is not a means of making up 
the shortcomings of juvenile education; those short- 
comings, for those who suffer by them, are never made up. 
“The problem,” says Mr. Arthur Greenwood, “ is not how 
to get the articulate workers to absorb the culture of a 
higher social class, but how to enable them to evolve a 
culture of their own. It is not suggested that there will 
not be elements common to both. But what is needed 
is that Labour should enrich the world with a culture 
woven out of its own deep experience of life.” 

Here, if anywhere, is the suggestion of a sop to the 
economizers. In juvenile education, where there can be 
no doubt about the demand, its satisfaction is both a duty 
and a necessity entailing incalculable penalties on failure 
or malpractice. But in adult education the case is different ; 
and the most promising feature of the record contained in 
these essays is the evolution and education of the demand. 
There lies the real national hope: a demand of that sort 
is in the long run certain of satisfaction—will, in fact, 
create its own satisfaction. But it appears both from these 
pages and from current experience that the education of 
a democracy can only be carried forward pari passu with 
the organization of the demand. Neither the right kind 
of administration nor the requisite group cohesion can be 
secured by the random offer to unorganized populations 
of abstract educational facilities. An adult demand can 
profitably be met half way—but not more than half way ; 
and it must be met on its own ground. Practice would 
thus seem to confirm the present methods of the Workers’ 
Educational Association, the Tutorial Movement, and 
similar agencies. O. 
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CALDERON 


SHELLEY AND CALDERON; AND OTHER ESSAYS ON ENGLISH AND 
+> ager Poetry. By Salvador de Madariaga. (Constable. 
- net.) 


HE beautiful vagueness of English, ‘‘with its meanings 
merging into one another as softly as the facts 
of landscape in the moist English climate,” is a 
source of embarrassment to foreigners; for they find, 
particularly if they come from a Latin or Mediterranean 
country, that they have to be less precise in English 
than they would be in their native language. In Spanish 
aman may say the same thing many times in different 
ways, as, indeed, the richness of the language will easily 
allow him to do ; but he will be expected to make his point 
every time. In English, however (say the Spaniards), 
there are so many qualifications, so many reservations 
in view of the possibility of contradiction, that criticism 
becomes like the guarded pronouncement of a government 
official, always unwilling to allow himself to be pinned 
down to a definite statement. It is necessary to bear this 
in mind in approaching Mr. Madariaga’s book. His 
English, be it said, is astonishingly, enviably perfect ; 
but the fact that his mind is a Spanish mind and not an 
English one comes out in unexpected short cuts, in a 
directness which is almost disconcerting and a power of 
insight which, at times, seems almost too penetrating 
to be true. 

Mr. Madariaga’s view of literature is fundamentally 
esthetic and not moral ; his standpoint is that of the man 
from abroad who found that the teachers of English 
and the Classics at Oxford were not interested in literature 
at all, but in ethics. For a moment, indeed, it seems as if 
the esthetic position were about to be abandoned. Calderon, 
it is said, was sure, while Shelley was only cocksure. 
Shelley and Calderon, in other words, are like Cyprian 
and the Devil in “ El Magico Prodigioso””’ as translated 
by Shelley himself. ‘‘ For in the country whence I come, 
sciences [says the Devil] Require no learning, they are 
known.” “Oh, would {cries Cyprian] I were of that 
bright country, for in this The more we study, we the more 
discover Our ignorance.’’ This, however, is only a 
momentary lapse on the part of the essayist ; what interests 
him is not that Calderon was a Christian, but that he was 
a poet. Calderon’s plays seem less interesting now than 
they did some years ago, and modern readers are finding 
that he means more to them as poet than as dramatist. 
It is not only that many of his plays do not act so well as 
those of Lope de Vega; there is the undeniable fact that 
his attitude to life is inaccessible to most of us, even to 
hisown countrymen. Shakespeare was a pagan in thought, 
with all the strength and freedom and perennial interest 
of a pagan poet. So too was Shelley. But the Spanish 
poet thinks in a world like one of those walled gardens in 
the south of Spain from which the open country can only 
be contemplated through the bars ofaniron reja. Calderon, 
no less than Shelley, is fond of wild dream scenery. He 
always gives the devil his due by setting him against an 
operatic background of rocks and chasms; and Shelley 
deliberately chose a Calderonian model for the chasm 
appointed for the murder of Cenci—the back-cloth 
and practicable eminences which had been used before 
in “ El Purgatorio de San Patricio.”’ 

Calderon used to be compared with Shakespeare ; 
but on the side which is most characteristic of him, that of 
religious and philosophical drama, it would be more reason- 
able to compare him with Milton, and with the Milton 
of ‘“‘Comus” as well as ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” ‘‘Comus”’ 
and the Masques are the nearest things we have to the 
philosophical dramas of Calderon, and “the flowery and 
starry Autos.’’ Their production on the modern stage 
presents the same problems, and imperatively demands 
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the music which was intended to complete them. Calderon, 
in fact, hardly touches Shakespeare and the Elizabethans 
at all. He belongs to a later and more formal world— 
to a more musical world, too, and one in which voices and 
instruments had become capable of suggesting things 
in the drama which the older dramatists had never 
suspected. He resembles Milton also, and Shelley, in 
his lack of humour. Time has been unkind to 
Calderon in this respect ; he had less humour than Moreto, 
less than Moliére, Congreve or Goldoni, yet there are 
delicious moments in some of the unjustly despised comedies 
of cloak and sword. The ‘‘ Comedias de capa y espada ” 
are artificial comedy, to be sure; but the fun in some of 
them is very real and durable. With a little planning and 
discretion, plays like ‘‘Gudrdate del agua mansa,” the 
‘‘ Casa con dos puertas,”’ or the admirable ‘‘ Dama Duende ” 
could be made to succeed on the modern stage almost as 
well as the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera.”’ But, of all the works 
of Calderon, the ‘“‘Comedias de capa y espada”’ stand 
farthest from Shelley ; it is the poetic, philosophical dramas 
which come nearest to him—“ Life’s a Dream” and 
“The Constant Prince,” “‘El Magico Prodigioso’’ and 
“The Hair of Absalom,” all of which he admired 
and one of which he began to translate, finding in it 
passages which pleased him, and poetry which he, too, 
might have written. 

Throughout the rest of the book Mr. Madariaga deliber- 
ately and systematically applies the esthetic criterion. 
He gives an admirable account, with numerous examples 
and translations, of the sensuous, pagan ‘“‘coplas’”’ by 
those popular and anonymous poets who have been 
expressing for hundreds of years the natural poetry of 
what men and women in Spain feel in contact with the 
facts of life. The Spanish four-line ‘‘ cuartetas’’ and the 
four- or seven-line “seguidillas”’ provide interesting 
points of comparison with Oriental poetry, especially 
with that of China, as Mr. Waley has pointed out in “A 
Hundred and Seventy Chinese Poems.’’ Mr. Madariaga 
doubts the popular origin of some of the traditional coplas ; 
his doubt might be applied more extensively. Folk- 
poetry and folk-song are influenced more than is generally 
admitted by what was said and sung several generations 
ago in the capital. ‘‘ Folk-lore (as someone said to me 
in the Balearic Isles) is a collection of old fashions, the study 
of what was once @ Ja mode. Fashion is folk-lore up- 
to-date.” 


Lastly, Mr. Madariaga shows us what becomes of ‘‘ The 
Gase of Wordsworth,” regarded strictly from the esthetic 
standpoint. The Spanish view of Wordsworth is not 
unlike the English view of Calderon. Both poets take 
too many things for granted ; both are always “‘ getting 
at ’’ something besides pure poetry or pure drama ; both 
have become “institutions” in their own countries, 
and some people cannot listen to them without yawning. 
The qualities which have endeared Calderon and Words- 
worth to their countrymen have interfered with their 
recognition as cosmopolitan poets. Calderon, of course, 
is so recognized, and justly ; but it is not on account of 
“El Alcalde de Zalamea,” which in Spain is regarded as 
his masterpiece. Old Crespo, the village Alcalde, seems 
to an Englishman as dull and depressing as Gurnemanz 
in ‘ Parsifal.’’ Wordsworth’s ‘Up with me! up with 
me into the clouds!” gives Mr. Madariaga the impression 
of “the false elation of an elderly clergyman trying to be 
playful with the schoolboys.’”’ The Spanish critic may 
be too plain-spoken for some readers, but his essays will 
be of immense interest to anyone who really thinks about 
the matter. Some may blame him for saying things which 
no Englishman would say ; but, then, that is his privilege 
as a foreign critic. 


J. B.T. 
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THE GREAT WHITE WHALE 
A RHAPSODY 


THE WHALE; or, Mosy Dick. By Herman Melville. 3 vols. 
(Richard Bentley. 1851.) 

Mosy Dick; or, THE WHALE. By Herman Melville. With an 
Introduction by Viola Meynell. ‘“ The World’s Classics.” 
(Oxford University Press. ?s. Gd. net.) 


Where the sea beasts ranged all round 

Feed in the ooze of their pasture ground, 

Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 

Dry their mail and bask in the brine ; 

Where GREAT WHALES come sailing by, 

Sail and sail with unshut eye 

Round the world for ever and aye. 

MaTTHEW ARNOLD. 

And amongst these great whales, first, foremost and 
immortal, is Moby Dick, the Great White Whale. 

It is seventy years, just the measure of my own life- 
time, since the white head and hump of Moby Dick 
suddenly loomed out of the blue water not very far to 
leeward. ‘“ There she blows, there she blows, a hump 
like a snow-hill. It is Moby Dick.” 

Earlier in the same year ‘‘The Whale” had been 
published in New York, and at once, as indeed might 
have been expected, aroused the enthusiasm of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, but, though ‘‘ Moby Dick ”’ has been reprinted 
in England three or four times since 1851, none of these 
reprints has attracted sufficient attention. 

Books have their fates no less than their authors, and 
it must not for one moment be supposed that this master- 
piece of eloquence, character and adventure, despite a 
small circulation, hard to explain even in the year of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” fell flat. It did nothing of the 
kind, for from the very first it numbered good intellects 
among the “‘ grown-ups,” and excited the same enchanted 
admiration among a limited number of fortunate children 
as then did and do now the books of that kindred spirit, 
though of the Earth and not the Sea, George Borrow. 

Among those lucky youngsters, the godchildren of 
Apollo, were included some subsequently celebrated writers 
who, having been allowed to feed their infant genius on 
the quintessential oils and the delectable blubber of this 
incomparable Beast, have risen into fame and attained a 
circulation quite beyond the dreams of the New Yorker 
who, born in 1819, of (so Miss Meynell tells us) mixed 
Dutch and English stock, went to sea as a cabin-boy 
on a vessel trading to Liverpool, and wrote “‘ Moby Dick ” 
in his thirty-second year. The sea remained Melville’s 
element through a life which ended in 1891. The ocean 
he loved best was the Pacific, which “rolls the midmost 
waters of the world.” 

But though there is no need to commiserate Herman 
Melville on his limited “ sales,” it was none the less a 
hideous deprivation to a man of my age never to have 
encountered in the days of his youth, amid his various 
book-adventures, the Great White Whale, the ship 
“ Pequod,”’ the monomaniacal and crippled Captain Ahab 
for ever pursuing Moby Dick round the world, the 
tattooed lovable cannibal Queequeq with his pocket idol, 
the mysterious stranger Fedallah, the unaccountable 
Elijah, Starbruck, Stubbs and Flask, and the rest of the 
crew of the doomed whaler. 

How this came about I cannot guess, for the house was 
otherwise well-stored with masterpieces, but so it was; 
nor was it until I was some years older than Melville 
when he wrote ‘‘ Moby Dick ”’ that I first heard his name. 
I owed my introduction to ‘‘Omoo,” ‘‘ Typee” and 
“The Whale” to that exquisite judge of a good book, 
Sir Alfred Lyall, who was shocked at my ignorance, and 
most emphatically urged me to read ‘“Omoo” and 
“Typee ’’; but, as ill luck would have it, he did not 
specially dwell upon “The Whale.” To hear was, in 
those days, to obey, and a second-hand bookseller almost 
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at once supplied me with these three books. Even then 
I was not out of the Wood of Ignorance, for though I was 
greatly taken with ‘“‘Omoo” and “ Typee”’ I was not so 
bewitched by them as to begin at once upon the three 
volumes of ‘‘ The Whale ’’—which I allowed to remain 
for a whole decade unread. One happy day I took them 
down, and then and then only did Moby Dick swim into 
my ken. Oh, woeful waste! Is there, I wonder (looking 
all round me), another such book lying neglected in this 
very room? And yet now, when full of my wrongs, 
I have discovered that all this time I had intimate friends, 
and even relatives, not much addicted to holding their 
peace, who knew all about Ahab and Bildad and Peleg 
and Moby Dick, and yet never gave me a hint of their 
existence. What on earth were they talking about all 
these years! I cannot remember. Now that ‘‘ Moby 
Dick” is in the “‘ World’s Classics,” and can be had for 
half-a-crown of all booksellers, the excuses of Ignorance 
or Concealment can no longer be urged on anyone’s behalf 
in the High Court of Taste. : 

The two striking features of this book, after allowing 
for the fact that it is a work of genius and therefore sus 
generis, are, as it appears to me, its most amazing eloquence, 
and its mingling of an ever-present romanticism of style 
with an almost savage reality of narrative. ' 

Eloquence is no common quality in English books, 
for to be really eloquent in cold print requires great courage, 
almost impudence, mixed with an extreme sensitiveness 
of nature ; and sensitive men are apt to be timid with their 
pens and to hesitate long before beginning a sentence 
with the particle O! ‘I think it may be observed, 
says Dr. Johnson, in his “‘ Life of Pope,” “‘ that the particle 
O at the beginning of a sentence always offends.” Like 
most of the sayings that issued from the Johnsonian 
Mint, this dread dictum has a ring of truth about it, but 
it will not bear close examination. In the June number 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1787 a learned critic, 
signing himself J. A., had no difficulty in supplying the 
cultivated readers of that admirable periodical with a 
number of famous passages both of prose and poetry, 
culled from Hebrew, Latin and English authors of the 
greatest celebrity, all beginning with this bold particle. 
(See Walker’s “‘ Selection from the Gentleman's Magazine, 
vol. ii. p. 341.) 

I own to thinking but little of any author, be he poet 
or proseman, who dares not occasionally run the risk (and 
it is a risk) of beginning a sentence with an O! George 
Borrow never hesitated, and though Herman Melville is 
not so prodigal, he provides his readers with some splendid 
examples of this audacity ; nor can I think that any reader 
of ‘‘ The Whale ”’ will deny the claim of its author to be 
one of the most eloquent of our English writers. To give 
curtailed examples, torn from the context of a book, 
the absorbing interest of which is all hung upon one peg— 
the pursuit of Moby Dick by the monomaniacal captain 
whose leg had been devoured by the sea-monster—would 
be a blunder, so I pass on to the second feature. 

That most distinguished writer known to us all as 
R. L. S., who, in his bundle of good humours, had one 
especially delightful shaft which he often employed to 
make fun of himself, invented a new word whereby to 
describe his method of “ dressing up” a romance. He 
called it tushery. Now there is no “tushery” in “ The 
Whale.” It is romantic from end to end, and eloquent 
throughout, but it is also grim and real. As an acute 
feminine critic once said to me about Melville’s style 
in ‘‘ The Whale,” “it bruises you allover.” You not only 
share the feelings, but all the hardships of the crew of the 
“ Pequod,” and your bones ache accordingly. 

To give quotations, as I have already said, would be 
ridiculous, but to those who fight shy of a book they know 
nothing about, ‘‘ The Town-Ho’s story” (as told at the 
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Golden Inn, Lima), or the chapter entitled ‘“‘ The White- 
ness of the Whale,’”’ may safely be recommended to timid 
beginners. 

It will be curious to observe whether a generation of 
readers brought up on another kind of fare will repair 
the injustice done by their grandparents in 1851. 

Here and there a page or even a chapter of ‘‘ The Whale ” 
may be skipped with comparative impunity, but nobody but 
a sea-gudgeon can ever be sent to sleep between its pages. 
“‘ And whereas all the other things, whether beast or vessel, 
that enter into the dreadful gulf of the whale’s mouth, 
are immediately lost and swallowed up, the sea-gudgeon 
retires into it in great security and there sleeps’ (Montaigne 
in his ‘‘ Apology for Raimond de Sebonne ”’). 

We're not as ‘‘gudgeons”’ are; 
Smith, take a fresh cigar! 


Jones, the tobacco-jar! 
Here’s to thee, ‘“ Melville’’! 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


TWO CYNICS 


eee cca DauGHTER. By William McFee. (Secker. 
Ss. net.) 
THE PILGRIM OF A SMILE. By Norman Davey. (Chapman & Hall. 
8s. 6d. net.) 
HE first of these two cynics is Mr. Spenlove, a chief 
T engineer. He is not the more usual chief engineer 
of sea fiction, an irascible Scot who thinks of nothing 
but his engines and indulges some supplementary crank of 
his own. Fora change Mr. McFee has given him the part 
which Mr. Jacobs allots to the night watchman, and 
Mr. Conrad, as a rule, to one of the mates. Spenlove, in 
this story, takes the chair of honour, the rapt attention of 
an all but invisible audience and the telling intervals for 
a drink which in “Lord Jim” are taken by Marlowe. 
Indeed, while reading ‘‘ Captain Macedoine’s Daughter ” 
it is inevitable to wonder whether Mr. McFee did not say 
to himself: ‘‘ Conrad could do it: why shouldn’t I?” 
In such a question there is nothing derogatory to Mr. 
McFee, no accusation that he was just playing the sedulous 
ape. But he knows the life of a sea-wanderer, and cannot 
help having read Mr. Conrad’s engrossing stories. The 
Conrad method is an excellent one, and rather obsessing : 
if an author does not mind challenging comparisons, why 
should he not adopt it? Mr. McFee has adopted it with 
considerable success, and the obvious comparisons need 
not detain us long. The great things in which he falls 
short of Mr. Conrad are passion, mystery, and faith. The 
greater man is always on the verge of being overwhelmed 
by the ecstasy of his soul brooding over the sombre beauty 
of life’s remoter archipelagos, and he only wins through 
by a supreme effort like one of his own heroes. Mr. McFee 
seems to have less of a struggle. Also, in a smaller matter 
of technique, Spenlove strikes us as a little too urbane and 
leisurely in his narration. His speech is not quivering and 
ejaculatory, but rolls roundly off the tongue like an essay 
by Mr. Edmund Gosse. Marlowe was never the polite 
philosopher and man of letters; he is always the sea- 
captain : while Spenlove here hardly appears as the engineer 
at all. It is typical of him, for instance, that, quite at the 
end of his story, he should meticulously describe the figure 
of an old gentleman sailing a model yacht on a Hampstead 
pond, simply by way of rounding off a passing impression. 
Nevertheless, Mr. McFee has written an admirable story, 
full of interesting living people, strange places and moving 
events—a story that firmly holds the attention. If we 
had been sitting on the deck of H.M.S. ‘‘ Sycorax,”’ off 
the island of Ipsilon, we should have been willing enough 
to see the dawn in, as did Mr. Spenlove’s audience. This 
chief engineer is a cynic of a kind, a cynic about romance, 
and the whole point of the story, he confesses, is to show 
that romantic love is nothing : 
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And of what avail, I ask you, is an emotion so independent of 
our individual destinies that it can culminate in the very moment 
of disaster ? It may be, of course, that what we call love is only 
the bright shadow on earth of some ulterior celestial passion ; but 
life is too short and too unsatisfactory for one to cultivate such an 
exalted faith. 


That was Spenlove’s belief, firm in which he confessed 
himself content to play the part of super in the romantic 
dramas offered to him, and arrayed against him are the 
typical leading ladies like Artemisia Macedoine, who take 
the stage with ecstatic faith in the emotional significance 
of their réle. Spenlove’s story is of the one occasion when, 
after deliberately walking on for three acts, he took a 
principal part in the fourth, won thereto by the tremendous 
appeal of Artemisia. Fate, using a chance bullet fired in 
a by-street in Salonica during a trivial revolution, brought 
down the curtain at the climax, and Spenlove, rejecting 
the ardent invitation of an engaging understudy, retired 
to refresh his cynicism in the wings. This thesis, however, 
though it gives a philosophical unity to the narration, is, 
after all, little more than a frame for the picture, the 
freshness and vividness of which is Mr. McFee’s chief claim 
to our admiration. We have a high standard by which 
to judge honest, ingenuous old shipmasters and their 
wives, mates of doubtful morality, beautiful daughters of 
megalomaniac fathers whose descent is as speckled as their 
careers, Germans who do big business on strange islands, 
and the kind of villains with whom ingenuous seafarers 
fall in when they mix in the affairs of the coast. Mr. 
Conrad has set the standard, and Mr. McFee’s characters 
on the whole survive its test. The voyage with honest 
Jack Evans and Mrs. Evans, who was “astringent, like 
biting into a green banana,”’ with the mysterious, yearning 
Artemisia throwing an uneasy enchantment over all the 
ship’s company, is admirably done, and the story of 
Artemisia is developed ingeniously from it. Captain 
Macedoine, once a half-caste steward on Southern seas, 
now an intriguer in a Greek island, who has built of his own 
personality an imposing but flimsy edifice, and M. Nikitos, 
his fellow-intriguer, clad in his seedy frock-ccat and his 
immaculate purity—these are what hedge her in from the 
glamour that should be hers. At his first chance to be 
her hero Spenlove belks with manly caution—that inter- 
view on the cliffs of Ipsilon is truly felt ; but at the second 
chance, yielding he hardly knows why, with Macedoine 
still more portentous and Nikitos more baleful, Spenlove 
yields to romance. It might have been magnificent, for 
Artemisia herself is magnificent, but Spenlove was right. 
He had not the temperament, and that stray shot, which 
laid his fair low just as his heart kindled, saved him much. 
And the aptest praise of Mr. McFee’s story is that we feel 
indignant with Spenlove for accepting it so philosophically, 


Spenlove was an old cynic, but Mr. Norman Davey is 
a young one. The chief engineer believed in human 
nature; Mr. Davey, with an ample gesture of supreme 
despair, gaily prefaces his clever book with a quotation 
about souls which ‘‘exhalent une si forte odeur de 
pourriture’’’ from a writer whom he unhappily names 
“Octave Mirabeau.” This cynicism is all fresh and whole- 
sale and wholesome—just an extravagant attitude, with 
no basis in experience. Majors do not wear “ top-boots,” 
nor are minor canons addressed as Canons: Mr. Davey’s 
ignorance on these little points of detail is typical of his 
general view. He has still to learn the niceties of the soul. 
‘“*Clever”’ and ‘entertaining ’’ are the two epithets we should 
choose for his book, which is not innocent of the influence 
of the ‘‘ New Arabian Nights.’ Four men of the Curio 
Club, in a convivial moment, make solemn requests of the 
Sphinx on the Embankment. One of them asks to know 
why she smiles. In a series of episodes that follow he 
learns all about the “‘ pourriture de l’Ame,” and at the end, 
satisfied, he dies. O. W. 
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A FAITHFUL INTERPRETER 


LiFE AND LITERATURE. By Lafcadio Hearn. (Heinemann. 
25s. net.) 

HE special occasion of these lectures has endowed 
them witha peculiar quality, a flavour unlike that of 
any similar work we can remember. The fortunate 

audience consisted of students at the University of Tokyo, 
young men to whom Western civilization was chiefly known 
by inference and study, much as the civilizations of Greece 
and Rome are known to the classical students of our 
universities, though doubtless better, as the material 
was more abundant. But if the bridge was more stable, 
the gulf was vastly wider. We can only guess how much 
of the substance of classical culture is embodied in our own 
thought and art ; we scarcely realize the strength of our 
feeling of kinship to it; but we can watch through ten 
centuries the reverent direction of cultivated thought 
towards the skill and wisdom of antiquity. But Japan’s 
vivid interest in Europe dates back a very few decades ; 
only from the moment when it realized that the strong and 
hungry Ogre of the West was regarding it as a probably 
attractive meal, did it resolve to study the creature and 
learn the secret of its potent acquisitiveness. 

That in the process of study an admiration, however 
qualified, for its subject was developed, at least aniong the 
youlger generation, we cannot doubt as we read these 
lectures. They suggest a picture of the rows of gentle- 
looking listeners with very intelligent and sometimes very 
puzzled eyes, reverently eager for every detail that would 
help them to construct a mental image of the strangely 
— strangely repulsive, conditions of Western 

le. 

Doubtless the personality of the teacher and his method, 
as much as or more than the subject itself, won their deep 
attention. In these lectures, many of which are given us 
as they were taken down word for word by his students, 
we have a record—on internal evidence a faithful record— 
of his teaching, and something of the very manner in which 
he imparted it, which compels us to admire the skill and 
sympathy that he brought to his delicate task of inter- 
pretation. 

With great lucidity and considerable precision, Lafcadio 
Hearn makes clear just what he conceives literature to be, 
both in its qualities of form and in its relation to life, 
He uses the simplest expressions compatible with the 
complexities and subtleties of his theme. He quotes 
liberally from the poets, and accompanies his quotations 
with a limpid but not insipid prose paraphrase, with glosses 
on the more unfamiliar words and expressions—unfamiliar, 
that is, to his Japanese pupils ; it is here, perhaps, that the 
peculiar tang which characterizes the book, the sense of the 
familiar treated as the strange and exotic, tickles our palate 
most sharply. 

Hearn, if we remember rightly, was abnormally 
short-sighted ; and there is something in his critical 
manner that reminds us of the physical defect. He brings 
his mind to bear on the subject he is treating with a very 
close scrutiny ; it is almost as though he could not see it 
at all clearly until it is so close to him that its details are 
exaggerated as by a magnifying glass. This method 
has admirable results in the individual instance ; but the 
wider views are blurred to him. Only the great outlines 
are clear—the morality of art, in its most liberal sense ; 
the intimate, necessary relation of art to life. The absence 
of a detailed and consistent philosophy of literature does not, 
however, impair the stimulating and refreshing qualities 
of his work ; the European may profit by these as much as 
his original audience, or even more. For while interpreting 

Western literature to the Japanese, he removes it, with 
singular results, from the background of all that we take 
for granted. F, W. S. 
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NOVELS IN BRIEF 


“THE SPIRIT OF THE BorDER,” by Zane Grey (Werner 
Laurie, 9s. net), deals, like ‘‘ The Last Trail,’ with pioneer 
life in the Ohio Valley a hundred years ago, but is greatly 
superior in colour and movement. An outstanding passage 
is that which describes the burning of the Moravian village, 
Gnadenhutten, a horror redeemed only by the self-devotion 
of the missionaries and of their Indian disciples. The terrible 
white ‘“‘ renegade ’’ who sides against his own race is a highly 
impressive figure. Altogether this is a fine piece of work, 
and we are interested to learn that it is in part based upon 
documentary evidence inherited from the author’s ancestor 
Colonel Zane, who appears in both the novels here mentioned. 

We have little but praise for the romance of Canadian 
adventure which Mr. Ottwell Binns has rather strangely 
named ‘‘ A Hazard of the Snows” (Ward & Lock, 7s. net). 
The snows are indeed an all-important factor in the drama, 
but the hazards involved are many, and we follow them all 
with unflagging interest, partly due to the fact that Mr. 
Binns’ characters, male and female, villainous and heroic, 
have much more individuality than is usual in such books. 

Mr. J. S. Fletcher has allowed two weak joinings to be 
discerned in his otherwise skilfully constructed detective 
novel ‘‘ Wrychester Paradise ’’ (Ward & Lock, 7s. net). The 
mystery which till near the conclusion has baffled us is then, 
in part, resolved by the introduction—from a machine— 
of a character hitherto unmentioned. At an earlier stage 
suspicion is diverted into a wrong channel by an occurrence 
which is never explained. On ethical rather than artistic 
grounds, we might enter a third caveat, namely, that marriage 
between a girl of twenty and a man of forty-five whom she 
has looked upon as her adopted father cannot be considered 
an ideal arrangement. But despite such defects this tale 
of a double murder, which like “ Edwin Drood’’ has for 
background a cathedral town, is well worth reading. 

“Bones in London,” by Edgar Wallace (Ward & Lock, 
7s. net), celebrates the exploits of an amiable though eccentric 
capitalist with a passion for romantic speculations, from which, 
in some curious way, he generally emerges not only without 
loss but with advantage. His success in this respect is partly 
due to the assistance of a really charming typist, whom he 
eventually marries. Bones’ essays in poetry, and his con- 
versational and epistolary peculiarities, seem a little too 
good to be true, but are extremely amusing. 

“ Highacres,”’ by Mrs. Jane D. Abbott (Lippincott, 7s. 6d. 
net), is a capital story of American schoolgirl life. Co- 
education obtains at Highacres, and there is just a hint— 
but no more—of the incipient love-making which has some- 
times been predicted as a necessary result of that system. 
The rather exaggerated devotion of the girls to athletics 
arises perhaps from the comparative novelty of that cult 
in America. Overwork and consequent breakdown would 
seem to be appallingly usual; but there is evidence of a 
strong reaction against these evils, and the general picture 
presented to us is extremely attractive. 

“ Wilton’s Silence,’’ by Paul Trent (Ward & Lock, 7s. 
net), maintains an unusually high standard regarding the 
responsibilities incurred by a white father of half-caste 
children. Against this undoubted merit we must set the 
ultra-romantic sentimentalism which leads Mr. Trent’s hero 
to profess himself guilty of a felony committed by the father- 
in-law of his aspirations. The West African Coast is the 
scene of this splendid deceit, which leads, as might have been 
surmised, to still graver difficulties, adjusted finally by a 
more than dubious compromise. The dialogue is lively, 
and reads naturally; and the actors, black and white, sustain 
their parts with spirit. 

‘The Right to Strike,’’ by Ernest Hutchinson and George 
Goodchild (Hayes, 2s. 6d. net), need not detain us long. It 
is simply, to quote the publisher’s announcement, ‘“ the 
novelised version of the play.”” If we demur to the further 
statement, on the same authority, that the said play “is 
taking London by storm,’”’ we must admit that it has been 
widely discussed, and that its main features are familiar 
to most people. Naturally, the story loses a good deal in 
book-form besides its “ strong curtains.’ Mere print and 
paper cannot bring the characters before us with the vividness 
they have on the stage. But the novel, like the play, has 
for its basis an original and impressive idea. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


THE PRINcEss ZOUBAROFF. By Ronald Firbank. 
(Grant Richards. 6s. net.)—One of this world’s evils 
is a first introduction to epigrammatic conversation. 
The newcomer, scarcely catching the first dozen scintilla- 
tions and listening rather with the eye than the ear— 
glaring indeed this way and that in difficult unpunctuality 
—at length discovers the subject-matter. No, gone again ! 
The fireflies cross and thwart in engaging patterns, round 
an invisible and ever-changing centre. Three or four 
languages are in constant use, and if the conversation 
were limited to one monosyllable, the brilliance would 
remain as subtle. If there are nine-and-ninety ways of 
constructing tribal lays, there are nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-nine of pronouncing the great word 
Art. After hearing a selection, the newcomer has dis- 
covered an urgent engagement, and, mustering the energy 
to fling an epigrammatic farewell, is gone. Mr. Firbank 
has provided a series of decorated discussions which we 
have followed through their hundred pages with a sheepish 
and at times an imperceptible grin, denoting our complete 
capitulation to a power “ more felt than comprehended.”’ 
Making for the open air again, we cannot even muster 
the energy to fling our epigrammatic farewell. 


THE GOOD ENGLISHWOMAN. By Orlo Williams. (Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d. net.)—If it is of real value (it 
is, of course, much easier) to write about Woman in 
general rather than any woman in particular, Mr. Williams 
has done it very well. There is a conventional expectation 
that a book on such a topic shall be bright and “‘ readable ” 
and epigrammatic, provoking sufficient thought to make 
the exercise enjoyable and just enough opposition to excite 
interest without annoyance. On all these counts Mr. 
Williams scores heavily, with extra marks for a deal of 
sane criticism pointedly, but never unkindly put. To 
the vast majority of women the book should be eminently 
acceptable. The minority can console themselves with 
the reflection that there is a point in the reading—it depends 
on the weather, the time of year, the cost of living, and other 
matters—at which the chapter-headings (‘‘ The English 
Wife,” “‘The English Mother,” ‘‘ The Englishwoman’s 
Mind,” and so on) take on an unaccountable snigger, and 
an invidious air of the ridiculous begins to cloud the whole 
enterprise. Yet, after all, why should not a member of 
one sex write a book about the other? Why, for that 
matter, should not one of our brilliant women writers 
up and tell us what she thinks of Man ? 


HIGHWAYS AND Byways IN NORTHUMBRIA. By 
P. Anderson Graham. With [Illustrations by Hugh 
Thomson. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.  net.)—To historical 
topographers the past is still an affair of battles and 
pageants, brilliant personages and romantic incidents ; 
the life of which such things formed but an occasional 
part, the life which is becoming the chief interest in 
history, for them hardly exists. Hence picture-books 
filled out with entertaining anecdote, such as the ‘‘ High- 
ways and Byways”’ series, of which this latest volume is 
an excellent example. Mr. Graham has performed his 
pleasant task agreeably ; and Mr. Hugh Thomson, though 
his performances in the genre of humorous figure-drawing 
which is his own are mediocre, has applied himself success- 
fully to the delineation of scenery. His coadjutor does 
best when he is describing outdoor life of to-day. History 
and archeology are not his line. The books quoted in 
his preface do not include the invaluable “ Little 
Guide.” It is rash to state that Mithras worship was 
started to counteract the teaching of Christianity. The 
account of Flodden is picturesque, but overlooks the 
incalculable element in King James’s uncalculating 
chivalry. What had Tristram and Iseult to do with 
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Northumberland? And, surely, only local patriotism 
would try now to make out that Bamborough was 
Lancelot’s Joyous Gard. Malory’s remark is wrongly 
quoted, and his name consistently misspelt. Tynemouth, 
though in ruin, remains a fine example of ecclesiastical 
architecture. ‘‘ Fons Blandusia” is a curious slip, and 
guerité (guérite) fails to bring out the etymology of Garret. 


PoEMs. By George Reston Malloch. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. net.)—In this large volume—for collections of 
lyrics rarely run to 120 pages under prevailing conditions— 
Mr. Malloch succeeds only once or twice in striking out a 
durable phrase, and perhaps once only in giving us a 
satisfying poem, a poem which seems fully to express 
an emotion : 

The ships lie far below 
The tide on weedy stones. 
The bridegroom has a sheath 
Of lead to lap his bones. 
This general verdict is one which we regret having to 
pass ; for Mr. Malloch evidently has a sensitive and 
meditative faculty, requiring condensation to become 
poetry. A knack or habit of writing verses on casual 
subjects has diffused this poetical quality in him ; the 
“inquisitive spirit of wonder ’”’ seems suppressed, which 
might have sharpened so much that is vague into actual 
vision, and so much mere language into clear-cut expression. 


THE Broaps, 1919. By Hugh Money-Coutts. (Lane. 
3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Money-Coutts’ ‘‘ hundred’s soon hit.” 
Steering his small hoy along quiet backwaters, and taking 
advantage of what small winds arise, he successfully 
completes a poem in Crabbe couplets with never a hitch. 
In better days he would have had the assistance of aqua- 
tints or steel engravings ; as it is, he has a pleasant water- 
colour frontispiece. Once he comes close indeed to 
Crabbe : 


The busy windmills suck the watery ground ; 


and as his poem is almost as level and as tranquil as one 
of his Broads, it will be no injustice to him to quote a 
few of his old-fashioned, affectionate lines: 
On Stokesby Quay a little ragged boy 
Sang: “‘ John, John Barleycorn,” and jumped for joy. 
“There’s few that sings it now, that ancient ditty,” 
Said Dick, ‘“‘for in this war-time, more’s the pity, 
No yachts nor wherries sailed; ’twas so the boys 
Could win no largesse for their cheerful noise, 
And clean forgot the tunes they used to sing, 
‘ John Barleycorn,’ and ‘ Hark, the bells do ring.’ ”’ 

THE PLACE OF CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE GREATER 
RELIGIONS OF THE WoRLD. By D. A. Stewart, B.D. 
(S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. net.)—The author gives a fair and lucid 
summary of the leading dogmas of Mohammedanism, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism, and Taoism, and 
in a concluding chapter tries to show in what respect 
Christianity differs from them in its conception of God, 
its analysis of man, its envisagement of God’s relation to 
man, and its moral ideas. This is done with admirable 
efficiency. One feels, however, that the method is not 
the best ; had the author stated boldly what is the unique 
idea of Mohammedanism, of Buddhism and the rest, and 
had then compared these with the central idea of 
Christianity, the book would have been twice as valuable. 


GENEVA: ITS PLACE IN THE WoRLD. By Constance 
and Julian Grande. (Geneva, Atar, Ltd.)—The fact that 
the nations of the world have chosen Geneva as the seat 
of the first Parliament of Man has raised its aspirations 
to be recognized as the centre of all efforts to secure the 
abolition of war-drum and battle flag. Geneva has 
certainly been the birthplace of great movements ere now, 
and the authors of this book place before us a readable 
and attractive account of its pleasantness as a place of 
residence and of the many distinguished persons who have 
lived in and admired it. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


A PAMPHLET Of translated Chinese Coolie Songs, taken down 
in France by Mr. A. N. J. Whymant, of the School of Oriental 
Studies, has come our way. It appears to be printed for 
private circulation, but we shall break no bones (we trust) 
if we bring some of these most excellent verses to light. Those 
who passed the Chinese at work on dumps or in sandpits 
behind the line will scarcely have imagined that the hoarse 
voice was singing so delicate a lyric as this : 

A crow on a far-off bough, 

Outlined against the falling snow, 

Is such a picture as will find 

An echo in my desolate heart. 
* * * 

This is, incidentally, not vast worlds remote from some of 
the Spanish popular songs which Mr. de Madariaga gave us 
in his recent volume of essays ; take for example 

It matters little to me 
That a bird in the poplar tree 
Is flitting from bough to bough. 
Many of these Chinese songs are philosophical, and one 
affords a remarkably simple solution of that troublesome 
problem, War : 
For a thousand days an army is trained, 
For a single day there is combat ; 
How shall this waste be brought low ? 
First change great disagreements into small ones, 
And cause the small ones to disappear. 
* * * * 
Landscape is not often the subject of songs with us, but 
why we do not know. The coolie finds it as pleasant to sing 
There near where the sun hangs high 
A flight of birds—so small they seem 
Like tea-leaves on a twig, 
as to debate the problem of the biting flies, the next meal, 
or humble origin : 
Some names win the high degrees at the examinations, 
But mine is too humble to appear in the list ; 
Or perhaps the examiner cannot write it ! 
* * * 

As we put down these songs, we caught sight of an advertise- 
ment in the Weekly Review which trumpets the verse of 
Mr. Tom Daly. Opposite the words ‘“‘ Buy One Good Book 
Each Week ”’ appears a specimen verse, which we will quote : 

I love these frosty mornings 
When all the outer air 
Is tingling with a freshness 
And vim beyond compare. 
Is the Caucasian played out ? 
* * * * 

Mrs. Luther S. Livingston has issued privately at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, notes on the bibliography of Swirburne. 
It is an admirable supplement to Mr. Wise’s bibliography, 
published two years since. Mrs. Livingston gives the matter 
of piracy some prominence, and makes the statement, ‘“‘ A 
student as well as a collector would rather have the first 
printing, first proofs, first unbound sheets, than the later 
authorized, published edition.’”” The unfortunate author’s 
position appears to be negligible. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


By far the most important catalogue received from the 
booksellers lately is that of Coventry Patmore’s library, now 
on sale at the Serendipity Shop. Mr. Meynell is to be con- 
gratulated on the catalogue itself, for it contains a portrait 
by Sargent, an introductory note by A. M., and a profusion of 
sidelights throughout: it is, besides, printed in the clearest 
way. Patmore’s books in themselves are not especially rare 
items, although there is a ‘‘ Lamia’”’ (£65) ; the annotations 
of the poet and the inscriptions by such friends as Dr. Bridges, 
Lewis Carroll, Emerson, Rossetti and Francis Thompson 
make them remarkable. It is noteworthy that the books 
which carry the heaviest marginalia by Patmore are his 
copy of Coleridge’s ‘‘ Table Talk,” 1836 (£15 15s.) ; Emerson’s 
“ Essays’; Hooker’s Works; Hunt’s “ Poetical Works ” 
(the 1844 duodecimo); and Auguste Nicolas’s ‘‘ La Vierge 
Marie et le Plan Divin.” 

To many, the list of MSS. and correspondence will be even 
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more interesting. Five letters from Carlyle, four of which 
appeared in THE ATHENZumM of July 17, 1886, are offered for 
£45. These, and indeed all those of unique interest, are freely 
quoted in the catalogue. Mr. Hardy writes concerning 
William Barnes: ‘‘I have lived too much within his atmosphere 
to see his productions in their due perspective. ... I find, 
and I daresay you do also, that it is extremely difficult to 
convey a notion of Barnes’s quality as a poet by selections. 
I cannot explain this; but the fact remains.” This we 
humbly but heartily re-echo. Several letters from Tennyson 
are given in full; and eleven from Francis Thompson are 
thought to be the first ever catalogued for sale. At the end 
of the correspondence we come to Patmore’s own MSS. To 
give an idea of these eight items, we may mention one : the 
original drafts of fourteen Odes, ‘‘ showing the processes of 
composition, and in many cases the entire rewriting ” (£100). 

Mr. Chaundy of Oxford has issued his 46th catalogue. The 
first edition of “‘ Ossian’ (32s.) occurs here; and “A Just 
and Seasonable Reprehension of Naked Breasts and Shoulders. 
Written by a Grave and Learned Papist,’’ with a preface by 
Richard Baxter, 1678 (20s.). The crown of the collection is 
a set of 121 ballads and poems of the seventeenth century, 
many of which must be unique (£150). We cannot here do 
justice to this catalogue ; nor to the others before us, including 
the 298th of Messrs. Dobell’s, with the first English translation 
of Boccaccio (£55), Donne’s “‘ Biathanatos,”’ 1648 (£6 6s.), and 
a curious MS. volume of Scotch evangelical verse dated 
1710-1712 (18s.) ; the 93rd of Messrs. Thorpe, with Blake’s 
** Blair ’’ and ‘“‘ Young ”’ volumes, and that welcome list of the 
half-crown shelves; the 10th and 28th of Messrs. Davis ¢. 
Orioli (we notice a complete set of Mr. de la Mare’s works in 
first editions, at thirty guineas), and others. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Music, so far, has received scant notice in these articles. 
The gloomy autumn of 1820 and the depressing winter season 
of 1820-21 were remarkable for the fewness of the public 
renderings of good music. The King’s Theatre was in diffi- 
culties; and, apart from some operatic performances at the 
other chief theatres, there was little of musical interest to 
record, 

“‘ The Songs, Duets, and Glees, introduced into Shakespeare’s 
‘ Twelfth Night,’ selected and composed by H. R. Bishop,” 
are commended in the ‘‘ Report of Music ’”’ included in the 
London Magazine for January, 1821. Especial praise is given 
to the duet ‘‘ Orpheus with his Lute ’’ and to the song “‘ Bid 
Me Discourse.”’ 

Early in the new year there was a revival of activity in 
the musical world. A particularly fine cast was set for the 
production of Arne’s opera, ‘‘ Artaxerxes,’’ at Drury Lane 
Theatre, on January 18, 1821. Miss Wilson, a new operatic 
singer, who was superlatively praised for her interpretation 
of the part of Mandane, was supported by Madame Vestris 
(as Artaxerxes), Miss Povey (as Semira), and by Braham 
(as Arbaces). Of Madame Vestris (née Bartolozzi, and grand- 
daughter of the engraver) there is a character-sketch, accom- 
panied by a portrait of the lady in the part of Don Giovanni, 
in the British Stage for January, 1821. The same issue, by 
the way, contains an account of the Surrey Theatre while 
it was under the control of the irrepressible Elliston—who, 
according to a writer in the British Monitor of Sunday, 
January 28, 1821, was known in “the profession” as 
‘Manager Strut.” ‘‘ Puffi—Puffi—Puff!’’ says the same 
scribe, was Elliston’s ‘‘ favourite song.” 

The most important vocal and instrumental concert during 
January, 1821, was given at the New Argyll Rooms, in com- 
memoration of the birthday of Mozart. The music consisted 
wholly of selections from the master’s works; and among 
the vocalists were Mrs. Salmon, Miss Corri, Miss Stephens, 
Braham, Vaughan, Hawes, W. Knyvett, and Signor Ambro- 
getti. The conductor was J. B. Cramer, and the leader of the 
band F. Cramer. The tickets for this concert were 10s. 6d. 
each. 

On Tuesday, January 23, 1821, began a series of entertain- 
ments at Drury Lane Theatre, which were continued on the 
Wednesdays in Lent, were under the direction of Sir George 
Smart, and included selections from oratorios as well as other 
sacred compositions. Mrs. Salmon and Braham were among 
the artists. 
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Science 


THE FLOWERING AQUATIC 
PLANT 


WATER-PLANTS: A STUDY OF AQUATIC ANGIOSPERMS. By Agnes 
Arber, D.Sc. (Cambridge University Press.. 31s..6d.) 


R. CHURCH, ina series of Oxford Botanical Memoirs, 
has dealt recently, in an arresting and provocative 
manner, with the problems arising from the migra- 

tion of the lower plants from the sea to the land. Inthe 
volume before us Dr. Arber considers an entirely different 
set of facts, the higher, flowering water-plants, both of 
fresh- and sea-water, their structure, life-history, conditions 
of existence, and a number of important theories of fairly 
wide applicability that emerge from a review of the 
subject-matter. 

Amongst the lower plants, it is held generally that the 
land forms originated from water forms—whether of fresh- 
water or of sea-water is a point in dispute ; but with the 
higher plants there is a very general opinion that the 
water forms have been derived from land forms, and such 
a view is strengthened by a number of important facts, 
amongst which the retention by water-plants of a number 
of features characteristic of land-plants, e.g., insect 
pollination, stands out prominently. 

It is when we begin to consider from what group of 
land forms these degenerate water-plants have arisen 
that differences of opinion begin to appear. Dr. Arber, 
as might have been expected from a knowledge of her 
previously published work, holds the view that the 
Ranalean plexus (the buttercups and allied forms) is 
primitive for the dicotyledons, and the monocotyledons 
are a side branch from them. The latter group are the 
most important representatives of the aquatic plants, a 
widely-distributed series of biological forms, which, never- 
theless, are represented by but few natural orders and 
comparatively few species. In fact, the wide distribution 
of individual species of fresh-water plants is one of the 
most difficult problems to explain satisfactorily. Most of 
them seem to have no great facilities for easy and wide 
distribution, the seeds often sinking very quickly, being 
injured by a short sojourn in sea-water, and indeed often 
showing no special adaptations. Vegetative methods of 
reproduction, so common amongst them, do not solve the 
problem ; nor does man seem, except in a few outstanding 
cases, to have been an important distributor, as few 
water-plants are either of economic or medicinal importance. 
Such experiments as have been made on the repopulation 
of ponds have not thrown much light on the subject, 
though they have emphasized the probable importance of 
wading birds as distributing agents. It was difficulties 
of this nature that caused the older botanists often to 
postulate that the same form had arisen separately in 
different places. © 

The conditions of existence in the water are, as we are 
well aware, much more equable than those on land: this 
fact, in part, explains the similarity of the aquatic vege- 
tation in different parts of the world. The temperature of 
the medium also is not so variable, and consequently this 
factor is of no great influence on the distribution of such 
forms. Indeed, it is, mostly, the amount of materials 
dissolved in the water, and the chemical nature of these 
and of the underlying rocks, that determine what species 
are to be found in a particular area. The horizontal 
distribution in a pond is dependent on a number of factors, 
é.g., plants with entirely submerged leaves are found 
mostly far out in water where they will not be over- 
shadowed by other plants whose leaves are partly out of 
the water; while plants with floating leaves are found 
tairly near to the margin, where they are partly protected 
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from winds which might cause injury, if allowed free play 
on them. 

It has been mentioned above that the monocotyledons 
compose the large majority of water-plants. Professor G. 
Henslow has insisted that it is precisely this existence in 
water which has initiated the formation of the mono- 
cotyledons from the dicotyledons. Dr. Arber does not 
find herself able to accept this conclusion ; nor is she in 
agreement with Dr. Sargent’s suggestion that the mono- 
cotyledons have been driven to the water by competition, 
their large numbers being regarded as due to comparative 
non-success in a land habitat. On the contrary, our author 
inclines to the view that an aquatic habitat requires very 
special adaptations, and that the monocotyledons have 
been successful, as water-plants, because they are fitted, 
in a number of ways, for such a mode of life. This view- 
point—first emphasized by Guppy, and referred to here 
as “‘the fertile idea that the habitats of plants were 
determined by their peculiarities of structure, and not 
vice versa ’’—runs through the book, and sheds new light 
on, but does not, of course, explain, the vexed question of 
adaptation. In the case of the Podostemacee, that very 
peculiar group of aquatics a study of which drew from 
Dr. Willis an adverse criticism of natural selection, Dr. 
Arber points out that there is no competition, and con- 
sequently no elimination due to natural selection. She 
concludes, therefore, that natural selection does give rise 
to adaptative features, but is not competent to explain the 
origin of the entities we call species. To account for the 
latter, the heredity of acquired characters is accepted by 
Dr. Arber in some few cases; the mechanism here is 
supposed to work in a manner similar to the action of the 
unconscious memory of Samuel Butler. Whether or no 
“the offspring of a mutilated guinea-pig derives abnormal 
characters from its injured parents’”’ is not regarded as 
relevant to this question. We are unable to see the 
ground, except that it is a special case, on which such a 
statement is founded. 

A timely protest is made in the preface against 
the view, so prevalent even now, that one and only 
one method can be used in approaching and solving 
the great questions of heredity and evolution. It is 
urged that there are countless ways which may assist 
in this solution, even if their individual contributions be 
small. The ‘‘ Law of Loss,” recently put forward by Dr. 
Arber, is also discussed shortly. The expression, the 
author tells us, ‘‘ is meant to indicate the general rule that 
a structure or organ once lost in the course of phylogeny 
can never be regained ; if the organism subsequently has 
occasion to replace it, it cannot be reproduced, but must 
be constructed afresh in some different mode.” 

It is not possible in a short review to do anything like 
justice to the various vistas here opened out before us. 
This important and stimulating work is an example of 
wide and careful reading, and acute and accurate thinking ; 
and the conclusions are expressed in a lucid style that 
rarely accompanies such scholarship. The book is 
abundantly illustrated, two-thirds of the figures being 
reproductions from drawings by the author; and an 
elaborate, annotated bibliography, and an index to this 
as well as an index to the text, are appended. The printing 
and binding are in the style that we have come to expect 
from the publishers. E. M. C. 


SOCIETIES 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 13.-—Sir Hercules Read, 
President, in the chair. 

The following were elected Fellows: Miss Gertrude Lowthian 
Bell, Rev. E. O. James, and Messrs. E. J. Forsdyke, Eric Gardner, 
G. E. K. Gray, B. T. Harland, F. T. S. Houghton, W. R. Lethaby, 
and E. R. D. Maclagan. 

Jan. 20.—Sir Hercules Read, President, in the chair.—The Rev. 
H. F. Westlake read a paper on “‘ The Eastward and other Additions 
to the Greater English Churches, commonly called Lady Chapels.” 
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The paper was compiled mainly from manuscript and notes 
by the late Sir William St. John Hope. The objects of such ex- 
tensions seemed to be three: (i.) the provision of a Lady Chapel ; 
(ii.) to provide room for a shrine ; (iii.) to make space for additional 
altars; and much confusion existed with regard to them in the 
greater English churches. Examples were cited to show that 
Lady Chapels occupied various positions, some being at the west . 
end of churches, some extensions eastward from the transepts, 
some in naves and some as extensions from the eastern fronts. 
Some eastward extensions were not Lady Chapels at all. In all 
cases such extensions were made so as not to interfere with quire 
services. Roughly speaking, out of seven instances of extensions 
four would be Lady Chapels, two would be to provide shrine-space, 
and one altar-space.—Sir Hercules Read, Mr. C. R. Peers, Mr. 
A. W. Clapham, Mr. E. A. Webb, and Mr. P. M. Johnston took 
part in the discussion which followed 


FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


Fri. 28. King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Contemporary Russia: Anglo- 
Russian Friendship,” Sir Bernard Pares. 

University College, 5.30.—“ Irish Poets and their Poetry, 
800 to 1700,’ Lecture II., Mr. Robin Flower. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Greek Medicine,” Dr. C. 
Singer. 

Royal Institution, 9.—‘‘ Cloudland Studies,’ Sir James 
Dewar. 

Sat. 29. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ The Madrigal : Key,’’ Dr. 
P. C. Buck. 

Mon. 31. King’s College, 5.30.— Why Men Believe: The Ground 
of Psychology,” Prof. C. F. Rogers. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Present-Day Portugal,’’ Lec- 
ture III., Prof. G. Young. 

University College, 5.30. — ‘‘ Library Work with 
Children,’”’ Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers. 

Royal Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ Aero Engines,’’ Lecture III., 
Mr. Alan E. L. Chorlton. (Howard Lectures.) 

FEB. 

Tues. 1. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ The British Soldier since 
the Restoration: I. In Peace,” Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue. 

Royal Society of Arts (Colonial Section), 4.30.— 
““Modern Agriculture,” Dr. G. C. Creelman. 

Geological, 5.30. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 5.30.—‘ Bridging in 
the Field,” Brevet-Major G. le Q. Martel. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ Curia Regis and Kingship in 
the Norman Period,’’ Lecture I., Dr. W. A. Morris. 
University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Oehlenschlager’s Younger 

Contemporaries,’’ Lecture I., Mr. J. H. Helweg. 

University College, 6.—‘‘ La Chanson d’Aspremont,”’ 
Lecture I., Prof. L. Brandin. (In French.) 

Wed. 2. University College, 3.—‘‘ The Buildings of the National 
Trust,” Mr. W. A. Forsyth. 

University College, 3.—‘‘ The Paradiso,’’ Lecture L., 
Prof. E. G. Gardner. (Barlow Lectures.) 

Royal Archeological Institute, 4.30.—‘‘ Santa Sophia 
and the Mosques at Constantinople and Brusa,”’ 
Prof. F. M. Simpson. 

King’s College, 5.15.—‘‘ Problems of Modern Science : 
Physics,’’ Dr. O. W. Richardson. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Henrik Ibsen,’’ Lecture LI., 
Mr. I. C. Gréndahl. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Holland and England: 
an Outline of their Relations,” Lecture I., Prof. Geyl. 

University College, 6.15.—‘‘ Current Statistical Prob- 
lems in Wealth and Industry,’ Lecture III., Sir 
J.C. Stamp. (Newmarch Lectures.) 

Industrial League and Council (Caxton Hall, West- 
minster), 7.30.—‘‘ Some Factors in Present-Day 
Industry,”’ Prof. A. W. Kirkaldy. 

Royal Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ Oil-Burning Methods in 
Various Parts of the World,’ Mr. A. F. Baillie. 

Thurs. 3. Royal Institution, 3.— ‘“‘ Oceanography: I. Great 
Expioring Expeditions,’ Dr. W. A. Herdman. 

Royal Society, 4.30.—‘‘ The Field of an Electron on 
Einstein’s Theory of Gravitation,” Dr. G. B. Jeffery ; 
‘“A Physical Theory of Stellar Spectra,’’ Dr. M. N. 
Saha; and other Papers. 

Linnean, 5.—Papers by Mr. Miller Christy, Dr. Arber, 
and Mr. T, A. Dymes., 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘ The Rise of Gothic Art: 
Symbolism and Iconography,” Prof. P. Dearmer. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Mother-Right and Matri- 
archy,”’ Lecture I., Prof. J. E. G. de Montmorency. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ Esaias Tegnér and the 
Romantic Movement,” Lecture I., Mr. I. Bjorkhagen. 

University College, 5.30.—‘‘ L’Anno di Dante,” Lec 
ture III., Prof. A. Cippico. (In Italian.) 

Society of Antiquaries, 8.30. 
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Fine Arts 


THE ART OF THE LOW 
. COUNTRIES 


THE ART OF THE Low CouNTRIES. Studies by W. R. Valentiner. 
Translated by Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer. (Moring. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


HE most important sections of this book—a transla- 

tion of Mr. Valentiner’s ‘“‘Aus der niederlandischen 

_ Kunst” (Berlin, Bruno Cassirer)—are the essays 

describing the works by Dutch and Flemish masters 

in American collections and the lists of Dutch and Flemish 

pictures in America which figure in the appendices. Mr. 

Valentiner, it will be remembered, was responsible for the 

Dutch and Flemish portions of the catalogue of Mr. J. G. 

Johnson’s famous collection in Philadelphia, and he is also 
familiar with the other great American collections. 

America, he tells us, now owns about one-eighth of 
the pictures of Rembrandt (some eighty in a total of 
six hundred and sixty), almost a fourth of Vermeer’s 
(about eight in thirty-seven), one-sixth of the works of 
Hals (about fifty in three hundred), forty out of eight 
hundred of the works of Van Dyck, and about the same 
number of the thousand or more works attributed to 
Rubens. ; 

Van Dyck has always been a favourite with American 
collectors for reasons which Henry James helped us to 
understand, and the persuasive dollar has tempted many 
European owners to part with their possessions. As a 
result no fewer than twenty of the master’s works of 
the Genoese period (1621-6) have already crossed the 
Atlantic. Rubens, on the other hand, has not appealed 
to them to the same extent, and, except in the Johnson 
collection (where there are ten examples), he is poorly 
represented in American collections. He is, in fact, not 
represented at all in the Altman, Frick, and Huntingdon 
Collections in New York; Mrs. Gardner of Boston has 
only one portrait; and Mr. P. A. B. Widener of Phila- 
delphia, who has a gallery of works by Van Dyck (including 
the gala portrait of the Marchesa Cattaneo), has only 
one comparatively unimportant sketcl. 

Mr. Valentiner gives us little technical criticism in the 
essays devoted to pictures in America, but we get some 
insight into his critical standards in the essay on the 
Haarlem school of painting in the fifteenth century. Of 
Geertgen’s ‘“‘ Pieta’”’ in the Hof Museum, Vienna, for 
instance, he writes : 

In his broadly human aspect . . . Geertgen ranks even higher 
than as a factor in the development of the art of painting... . 
In none, perhaps, of the innumerable representations of this theme 
has a painter found for the Christ so reposeful a position, one that 
so directly and profoundly expresses the relation between mother 
and son. In earlier pictures Mary, with a medizval simplicity 
palpably embodying the deepest love, takes the whole corpse upon 
her lap. A dreadful idea—that a mother should hold the naked 
bleeding body with her own hands upon her knees! Only in a 
country where the Mother of God was not a woman but a goddess 
could such a conception be spiritualized, as where the Madonna of 
Michelangelo holds the mortal burden lightly upon celestial 
draperies. 

This means that the writer regards Geertgen’s concep- 
tion, where the dead Christ lies upon the ground, his head 
only supported on his mother’s knee, as more moving— 
because more obviously natural—than such a conception 
as Roger van der Weyden’s in the Brussels “ Pieta,” 
where the Virgin supports the whole body except the feet, 
and that he sees more spiritual qualities‘in Michelangelo’s 
conception than in that of the Master of Avignon who 
painted the ‘‘ Pieta”’ in the Louvre, where the whole body 
lies pathetically arched across the Virgin’s lap, framed 
and balanced by the bending mourners. 
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We cannot in any sense endorse the attitude towards 
the problem of emotional expression in art revealed by 
this and other passages in Mr. Valentiner’s essays. The 
esthetic sense, we believe, reacts violently and instinctively 
to the earlier pictures without the aid of associated ideas. 
But Geertgen’s picture does not appeal directly to the 
zsthetic sense ; it reaches our emotional consciousness by 
evoking ideas which, zsthetically speaking, are irrelevant, 
because it is, in fact, an illustration and not the expression 
of an artist’s personal emotion. 

Flemish art in the fifteenth century—and the so-called 
early Haarlem school was, of course, purely Flemish— 
had many admirable qualities ; it had at times a superbly 
concentrated intensity, and it was characterized throughout 
by an astonishing, an almost incredible technical perfection, 
but it was miniature in origin, and for this reason always 
liable to relapse into illustration. R. H. W. 


MODERN DUTCH ART AT 
WHITECHAPEL 


In the annual official exhibition at Munich before the 
war there was a room set apart for a group of artists 
(Pitz, Miinzer, Erler and others) who were working on 
more or less homogeneous lines towards the attainment of 
new decorative formule. As technical characteristics they 
employed arbitrary colour harmcnies, and they painted with 
very broad square-tipped brushes in touches often an inch 
or more broad—an exaggeration, in fact, of the technique of 
Triibner ; stylistically they were influenced both by Manet 
and Puvis de Chavannes. Their pictures were not very 
satisfactory because, although they often showed agreeable 
tone and colour, they were too clumsy in execution to hold 
their own against classical works, and not revolutionary enough 
to make comparison with previous painting impossible. 

The small room at the Whitechapel Gallery hung with 
pictures by some “‘ advanced ’’ modern Dutch artists reminds 
one of this pre-war German school, the works by Piet van der 
Hem being just about on the same level and very similar in 
effect. But there are also pictures here which carry the 
work of the German artists one or two stages further. The 
forward steps have been achieved, as was natural, by the aid 
of Van Gogh. It would have been strange indeed if his own 
countrymen had refused to learn anything from a master 
who was the most inspiring and, in some ways, the greatest of 
the Post-Impressionists. At first glance the young Hollanders 
who follow Van Gogh appear to have merely taken up his 
affection for sunflowers, in the same way that the young 
Frenchmen who follow Cézanne often merely take up his 
affection for apples, and the young men who follow Picasso 
often fail to grasp more than his passion for guitars, pipes and 
fragments of Le Journal. But on closer inspection we find 
that such an artist as Jan Sluyters has really penetrated 
beneath the surface of Van Gogh’s art and made it the 
foundation of his own development. In his large still-life 
he has succeeded in animating a surface with a colourful 
arabesque which has nothing in it of commonplace representa- 
tion, but conveys, nevertheless, that sense of reference to 
realities which the Western mind still subconsciously demands. 
Compared with Jan Sluyters’ pictures, the other still-life 
arrangements in the room suggest corners of a hardware 
emporium or an old curiosity shop, though they are undeniably 
attempts in the direction from which we have the greatest 
hopes at the moment. Leo Gestel’s water-colour panels 
emulating the effect of flowered chintz are on a lower, because 
more purely decorative plane, and they are rather incompletely 
thought out and rather hastily executed ; and there is so much 
of Matisse in Kees van Dongen’s ‘“ Le Doigt sur la Joue”’ 
that it is very difficult to judge it on its merits. But taken 
on the whole this room creates a very vigorous, purposeful 
and not unemotional impression, and we are grateful to 
‘““ Nederland in den Vreemde”’ for giving us the opportunity 
of studying the works exhibited. Our artists should make a 
point of journeying to Whitechapel to visit them. 

The works in the other sections of the Dutch exhibition are 
less interesting. Our exhibitions twenty-five years ago were 
full of portraits of the type of Kamerlingh Onnes’ and C. R. H. 
Spoor’s pictures, a formula within which Orchardson, basing 
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himself on David, achieved some excellent results. We find 
Martin Monnickendam’s ‘‘Salomé”’ vulgar, Isaac Israels’ ‘‘Gipsy”’ 
careless and superficial, Jan Toorop’s allegories obvious; and 
we doubt if M. A. J. Bauer, whose etchings are well known 
in this country, is likely to increase his reputation here with 
his oil paintings of Oriental subjects, which are a belated 
aftermath of Delacroix. R. H.W. 


Music 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


HERE is at present such a widespread revival of 

; interest in the music of the sixteenth century that 

it seems worth while to try to discover the real 
causes underlying it, and to define the qualities in virtue of 
which this music answers so closely, in the opinion of 
competent judges, to our own artistic requirements. It 
is the greatest mistake to dismiss the movement as a piece 
of patriotic sentimentalism, or a passing craze for a style 
of art that is too remote from us to provoke censure, but 
also too immature to make a deep or lasting appeal. 
In the first place, the outstanding feature of sixteenth- 
century music, as we shall find, is its maturity. Judged by 
purely artistic standards, it is more mature than any 
music that has been written since. In the second place, 
the revival of interest in it is by no means confined to this 
country. The blessed word ‘‘ Elizabethan ’’ might kindle 
the Englishman into a glow of false enthusiasm, but it 
would have no such effect on the Italian or Spaniard. 
There might be some chauvinistic haggling, it is true; 
the Italian would probably contend that Marenzio and 
Gabrieli, say, are greater figures than Wilbye and Tallis. 
To which the Englishman, firmly convinced of the oppo- 
site, would yet reply, if he were wise, that it is vain to 
wrangle over exact degrees of precedence; that all are 
great figures in an age of greatness, Tallis in the English 
way, Gabrieli in the Italian; and that it is well for the 
interest and variety of the world that these ways are 
entirely different. 

It is perhaps true, nevertheless, that matters are a step 
further forward in this country than any other. Italy, 
when all is said and done, left Palestrina to the tender 
mercies of Haberl; and even now the Raccolta Nazionale 
shows itself deaf to the claims of great sixteenth-century 
figures like Croce and Marenzio, to say nothing of 
Flemish-Italian writers like Willaert and de Rore, to whom 
Italy owes so much, and who became virtually Italian by 
adoption and residence. In Spain too much, apparently, 
centres on the single effort of Sefior Pedrell, who has done 
a great deal, but cannot achieve impossibilities. In 
England, on the other hand, sacred and secular composers 
alike have received, and are receiving, systematic atten- 
tion from a group of eminent scholars, amongst whom 
one need only name Dr. Fellowes, Dr. Terry, Mr. 
Arkwright, and Mr. Barclay Squire. These men have 
reliable collaborators behind them, and a steadily-growing 
phalanx of supporters, professional and otherwise, in all 
parts of the country. And now here is Professor Buck, 
who may be described as the intelligence department of 
the musical hierarchy, delivering a series of lectures at 
the Royal Institution on the technique of the Madrigal. 
One knows the type of person to whom such a course 
would have been entrusted twenty years ago; one can 
imagine how ‘‘ quaint old-world conceits ’’ would have 
been invoked to atone for ‘‘ defects of Air,’’ ‘‘ incorrect- 
ness of rhythm ”’ and similar offences, which well- 
meaning dullards, from the time of Burney downwards, 
have managed to discover in the writings of a great genius 
like Byrd. 

What all this means, in brief, is the rediscovery of 
counterpoint. That sounds very dull; a number of people 
will feel inclined to say that if madrigals have anything to 
do with counterpoint, they will make a point of giving 
them as wide a berth as possible. Yet we ask them to 
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accept our assurance that they are wrong, for counter- 
point is the most fascinating and delightful study in the 
world. It is the only form of music, perhaps of any art, 
which exemplifies (in the language of the prayer-books) a 
service that is perfect freedom. For the misundertanding 
of more than three centuries we have to thank the 
theorists, who have never really seen more in it than its 
derivative meaning of ‘‘ note against note ’’; and though 
when a certain number of notes have been set against a 
similar number of other notes, we have persuaded our- 
selves into calling it a melody set against a melody, yet is 
such definition really an abuse of terms, as all those who 
have been through a “ training in strict counterpoint ’’ 
will testify. Where there is no rhythm there can be no 
melody worthy of the name, and our contrapuntists have 
carefully eliminated the rhythmic element until the very 
name of counterpoint has justly come to stink in the 
nostrils of every lover of music, except a few who have 
managed to find out for themselves, in defiance of their 
teachers, that sixteenth-century counterpoint is rhythm, 
and very little else. 

How this dark secret has been kept all these years, it 
passes the wit of man to explain. Theory, of course, 
has always lagged behind practice ; quite rightly so, for it 
is the business of the former to explain and codify the 
latter, and practice must therefore always have had time 
to establish itself as practice before theory can profitably 
get to work on it. By then, probably, it has been 
changed or modified into what is virtually a new practice, 
which holds the ground for a time, and is then superseded 
in its turn just as theory is beginning to recognize its 
existence. Hence the theory of the textbooks, so far as 
it is in touch with practice at all, explains the theory of the 
past and not of the present. Another factor that we are 
bound here to recognize is the deliberate reticence of the 
sixteenth-century composers themselves. The guild-spirit 
was very strong in them, and they had not the slightest 
intention of giving away their technical secrets to any 
curious layman. Mr. Thomas Morley, for instance, is as 
accomplished a master of rhythmic device as any com- 
poser that ever lived, but you will be disappointed if you 
turn the pages of the ‘‘ Plaine and Easie Introduction ”’ 
in the hope of finding out how it is done. He will write 
you an entertaining book, he will tell you all that a gentle- 
man need know of solfége, he will make his ‘‘ Maister ’’ 
answer any questions that Philomathes may propound, 
with a most disarming candour; but he takes good care 
that those questions are not too searching. Books are 
books, you can learn a lot from them—but teachers have 
a living to get. 

Yet, one would think, the truth must have leaked out a 
generation or two later. It did not, however, for the 
simple reason that the theorists, instead of setting to 
work to score the music of the sixteenth-century com- 
posers, set to work on other theorists. Zarlino, Zacconi, 
Fux, Albrechtsberger, Marpurg—they stretch in an un- 
broken series down to the Rockstros and Macfarrens 
and Bridges of our own day. Padre Martini alone im- 
parts his instruction in the form of comment on selected 
passages from Palestrina and other writers of his period ; 
but the ‘‘ Saggia di Contrappunto,’’ though perfectly 
honest and extremely erudite, is less remarkable for what 
it says than for what it leaves unsaid. It is idle to specu- 
late what might have happened had Mozart and Beethoven 
been instructed on other lines: probably just what did 
happen, for the German ear loves a metrical rigidity, and 
it is not likely that the edifice of German musical art could 
ever have been built up on a sixteenth-century foundation. 

Meantime, this article has run its appointed course in a 
series of digressions ; these, however, could not well have 
been avoided, and it must be left for a later article to enter 
a little more fully into the peculiarities of sixteenth- 
century music, and indicate its possible points of contact 
with the composers of our own generation. 


R. O. M. 
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CONCERTS 


Mr. Lioyp PowELL, who gave a recital on January 20, 
is an agreeable pianist, as we have remarked before in these 
columns. But he has one or two weaknesses which may 
develop if he is not careful. He is very apt to spread his chords 
when playing polyphonic music, doubtless in order to bring 
out the inner melodies more clearly. The effect on the listener, 
however, is that of a drawn-out sentimentality, most alien 
from the spirit of Bach. Mr. Powell is also rather too free in 
his use of rubato; in particular, his final rvallentandos begin 
too far from the end, and are made over-prominent. His 
playing of Chopin, nevertheless, is neat and attractive. In 
John Ireland’s sonata his very lyrical conception of the music 
left one pleased on the whole rather than convinced, but many 
passages revealed under his touch a beauty that other 
interpreters have overlooked. 

We congratulate the Chamber Music Players—Mr. Sammons, 
Mr. Tertis, Mr. Salmond, and Mr. Murdoch—on their new title. 
Individual excellence does not invariably mean excellence 
in a quartet ; years of patient rehearsal and a perfect mutual 
understanding are necessary before the highest possible 
standard is reached, and in the process, it may be, some 
sacrifice must be made of the qualities that are demanded of 
a solo player. We refuse to believe, however, that excellence 
in both capacities is impossible of achievement, and we hope 
that Mr. Sammons and his colleagues will confute the many 
good judges who maintain the opposite view. At any rate, 
they have made a promising start. Piano and strings is not, 
from a tonal point of view, an ideal combination ; but much 
fine music exists in the shape of piano trios and piano quartets, 
and our opportunities of hearing it well played are none too 
frequent. 


Drama 
THE WARDROBE OF SARDOU 


St. JAmMEs’s THEATRE.—“ Daniel.’”’ From the French of Louis 
Verneuil, 


UR English playwrights are surely to be com 
QO miserated. There is not one of them (not one 
of the second class) who could not turn out three 
plays of the quality of ‘‘ Daniel” in a year, and reap the 
reward in success and money. Why do they not do so? 
They refrain, in the first place, because there is a tradition 
in English playwriting that the persons of a drama 
should have some genuine characterization and the plot 
some analogy to the events of actual existence. This 
tradition may be less powerful than could be wished, 
but it undoubtedly puts on our dramatists the check 
of a certain professional standard. And, secondly, it 
may be that our writers are strengthened against the 
temptation to turn out ‘‘ Daniels’’ by the dim presenti- 
ment that the reward in success and money would in 
their case be withheld. Suppose, only suppose, ‘‘ Daniel” 
were the work of Sir or Mr. ——! We picture 
the irony of the critics and the good-humoured shrug of 
the dispersing audience. But the name of the author of 
‘Daniel’ is not Robinson, but M. Louis Verneuil. It 
did not first see the footlights at the St. James’s Theatre 
in London, but somewhere in Paris. The name-part 
was not created by a Mr. Claude Rains, but was touched 
by the magic wand of Bernhardt. It is, in short, “the 
great Paris success,” and we must not show ourselves 
Beeotian by failing to appreciate it. People will begin 
to ask next if we have ever been to Paris. All kinds of 
snags lie ahead ; we must dissemble. 

M. Verneuil has clearly inherited the défroque of Sardou. 
Some of the garments look even better on him than on 
his master. But the cut is familiar, all too familiar. 
There is the complete suppression of all character, first, 
in order that our minds may not be distracted from the 
work of grappling with an intricate plot, the pivots of 
which are astonishing coincidences. Then there is the 
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vigorous cleavage between the serious figures employed 
in keeping the plot running and the light ‘comedy figures 
who come on to entertain’ us ‘when the wheels want oiling, 
and who obey with care the rule of not touching the 
machinery. Lastly—though first in point of time—there 
is the sort of liturgical opening ceremony known as the 
“exposition ”’—a long conversation prior to the starting 
of the drama (and.not uncommonly requiring extra figures 
ad hoc), which has for. its purpose the communication of 
the “‘ Who’s Who” of the play, and which, owing to the 
need of concealing art by art, usually leaves the listener’s 
head in a meaningless whirl of names and relationships. 
That is the well-made play ; we cannot make it in England. 


“Daniel ”’ is suggestive of one of M. Bourget’s ingenious 
early stories, ‘‘ L’Ecran ’’ for example, with its psychology, 
its philosophy and its humanity carefully dusted off, and 
the bare wheels and pulleys of the narrative left. The 
personages are just “Elle,” ‘Lui,’ ‘“ L’autre” ; the 
problems “‘ Tombera—Tombera pas?” and then ‘‘ What 
did her husband say?” No doubt the figure of Daniel 
gives a touch of originality. He is dying of the opium- 
habit contracted in consequence of a love disappointment 
(h’m . . . well, yes). Marguerite by an error of 
judgment married his brother Albert instead. Now she 
is consoling herself with a poet. The news that she has 
become another man’s ‘‘mistress’’ brings on a Crisis. 
Jealousy which survives the husband cannot stomach 
the lover. From his deathbed Daniel pleads—that she 
shall return to her husband? Not a bit of it. He pleads 
that his brother shall stand out of the lover’s way ; so 
we cannot quite see why he was so enraged about the 
adultery. This is, of course, only a corner of the plot— 
the most original corner it seemed to us. But the whole 
play is so involved in cunningly woven threads of cross- 
purposes, and feigned affections, and secret meetings, 
and misused letters, and betrayed hiding-places that we 
are not quite sure (with our bad head for chess) that we 
have got even this corner quite smoothly unravelled. 
As the showman in Andersen’s story found when his 
puppets came to life, the motives of marionettes are 
more elusive than those of men and women. 


The play is well acted ; and, indeed, it needs all the 
support it can get. The most important thing in the 
cast is Miss Alexandra Carlisle’s return to the London 
stage. She seems to have lost none of her easy perfection 
of method, but this particular erring wife is not a réle 
that calls out her strength. Were not a certain lacka- 
daisicalness required by the behaviour of Marguerite, we 
might suspect Miss Carlisle of disdaining to waste her 
resources on such a character. We notice that her 
American accent has grown more marked: what right 
we have to complain of this we do not know, but we do 
complain. At the same time we readily admit that 
London can hardly have the face to bring a grievance 
against Miss Carlisle after its failure to appreciate her 
Portia—the only Portia of recent years that revealed, 
without sacrifice of feminine delicacy and tenderness, the 
steely keenness of intellect and character which allowed 
the fine lady of Belmont to beat the lawyers at their own 
game. Now Miss Carlisle has returned, will not someone 
give her opportunities for serious acting ? 


Whether Mr. Lyn Harding, who plays the husband 
Albert, means us to take the character as a “ heavy ” or 
a ludicrous one we cannot make out. We wonder if he 
is sure himself. Curiously enough, his techrical abilities 
carry him through it quite successfully, although this vital 
issue is left unsolved. Miss Alice Moffat scores with 
ease all the necessary points in her part of the brisk little 
soubrette Suzanne, whose function in the story is—no: 
we cannot get caught up in that web again. She is /’écran ; 
we must leave it at that. Miss Edith Evans as a pretty 
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and prattling valetudinarian mother (high comedy relief) 
is delightful; and Mr. Aubrey Smith as the elderly aphoristic 
family friend, this time a Doctor, is so diabolically com- 
petent that we begin to fear people will start writing that 
kind of part especially for him. Mr. Claude Rains, who 
makes so deserved a success as Daniel, triumphs mainly 
by virtue of personal attractiveness, but there is every 
sign that he has the ability to sustain harder parts. It 
would be interesting to see him as Dubedat in “The 
Doctor’s Dilemma.” If he played it as well as one suspects 
he would, ‘‘ Daniel ’’ would not have been endured in vain. 
D. L. M. 


THE LIMITS OF IAN HAY 
STRAND THEATRE.—‘‘ A Safety Match.” By Ian Hay. 


AFTER an evening spent alternately applauding and execrating 
one of Mr. Ian Hay’s comedies one perceives how he has 
strayed from his dramatic vocation. His mission—we say it 
with no malicious suggestion—is clearly to write farce, we 
might say to rejuvenate farce. Unreality is the essence of his 
thinking. He is the man of gay and kindly humour who 
consoles those in misfortune (soldiers in the trenches, for 
example) with the fallacious reassurance that things are not 
as bad as they seem. He is wrong, but people are after- 
wards grateful to him for the kindly deception. 

Take ‘“‘ A Safety Match,” for example, as an idealization of 
the humours of life in the large family of a poor clergyman, 
afterwards raised to an unexpected pinnacle of wealth—a 
kindly, fantastic account of what such an existence might be 
if human beings were fairies and imps, not flesh and blood— 
and it is excellent fun. It is a kind of farce infinitely superior 
to the knock-and-tumble entertainment that usually goes 
by the name, because its extravagances are intellectual and 
imaginative, not physical. 

On the other hand, if we are asked to believe that 
“ Juggernaut’ Carr, with his sentimentalism, loquacity, 
and inability to cope with the simplest situation, is a real 
specimen of the strong, self-contained captain of industry 
(concealing a tender heart beneath his rugged exterior), then 
we simply feel indignant. Equally preposterous (if offered 
as a study from real life) is the heroine, Daphne Vereker. 
We accept the domestic angel, bringing up the brood of her 
widowed father on his narrow income, though angels of that 
kind seldom come out of the struggle with so much daintiness 
and gaiety as Daphne displays. But is it credible that, after 
her success in a task requiring above all things good sense, 
tact and shrewdness, she should immediately wreck her 
married life with her rich mine-owner by the behaviour of a 
spoilt child? The character falls to bits entirely. 

If the play had been kept to the purely fantastic key Miss 
Kyrle Bellew would have even better opportunities than she 
has to make Daphne one of the most delightful Cinderellas 
imaginable, and would not have had the tragic scenes that as 
yet she seldom handles quite satisfactorily. Mr. Bourchier, 
who is better at blunt comedy than at such melodrama as 
the scene where he fights a mob of strikers one by one, like 
the late Lewis Waller tackling bravos ‘‘ by arrangement ”’ in 
costume plays, would not have lost by the change of tone, and 
Miss Ena Grossmith, who is extremely clever as the irrepressible, 
impudent little sister Veronica, might have proved even 
more effective from the reflection of her surroundings. 

Since THE ATHEN2UM as yet possesses no fashion-page, 
may we express here our dislike of Miss Bellew’s all-extinguish- 
ing travelling hat and Miss Muriel Pope’s riding-kit, which 
depreciates by its ugliness the value of her clever playing of 
a“ rapid ”’ young lady ? 

D. LM 

THE Book House, Norwich, has issued a pamphlet history 
(1s. 6d. net) of the Norwich Players, who had before the 
war produced some twenty plays, and are now again, despite 
great disadvantages, proceeding well. The account of this 
enterprise is excellent reading. We note that the two failures 
since 1919 have been ‘“‘ The Land of Heart’s Desire ’’ and an 
attempt to dramatize ‘‘ Omar.”’ 


Mr. BERNARD SHAW will deliver a lecture, entitled ‘‘ The 
Need for the Political Organization of Mental Workers,’’ at 
the Central Hall, Westminster, on February 4, at 6.30 p.m. 
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Correspondence 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S CRITICISM OF BLUCHER 
To the Editor of THE ATHENEUM. 


DEAR S1R,—In THE ATHEN#uM of December 17, 1920, 
p. 840, appeared the following observation: ‘‘ A large manu- 
script entitled ‘ Journal of a Four Months’ Absence from 
England in the Summer of 1815’ . . . is not dear at £5 5s.,” 
the allusion being to an item offered for sale by Messrs. 
Murray of Leicester in a recent catalogue. 


As I was the purchaser, a few words as to the MS. in 
question may interest you. The volume bears the armorial 
ex-libris of Charles Ormston Eaton; and on the fly-leaf is 
written in pencil the name of the lady who was presumably 
the authoress : 

Jane Waldie 
Forth House 
Newcastle. 
May, 1816. 
She was sister to the much better known Charlotte Eaton (née 
Waldie) who in 1817 published her graphic and interesting 
diary entitled “‘ Narrative of a. Residence in Belgium during 
the Campaign of 1815, and of a Visit to the Field of Waterloo ” 
—trepublished in 1888 by Messrs. Bell under the title of 
“Waterloo Days,’’ now (according to the leading Oxford 
bookseller) out of print. 


I have had time to examine Jane’s diary only hastily ; but 
it appears to differ from that of her sister Charlotte in two 
main respects: (1) the Belgian portion—that diverges from 
Charlotte’s account in various matters of detail, which, 
however, it will be possible to establish more fully only after 
a careful and prolonged comparison of the two diaries; (2) 
the French portion—occupying pp. 334-585 out of a diary of 
588 pages—which is entirely missing from Charlotte’s pub- 
lished diary. 

There are a few interesting odds and ends in the French 
portion of the diary — of which I subjoin one specimen, 
chosen by me (I fear) partly because its brevity made it easy 
for me to transcribe. It is her view of Bliicher—a view widely 
different from that with which the average English citizen of 


the day was wont to contemplate the ‘“‘ Prussian hero.” 


Indeed, curiously enough, the most interesting lines in the 
diary are those which, scattered here and there, shed a lurid 
light on the doings and the unpopularity of our quondam 
German ally. 

“To the Palace of St. Cloud... In the bedroom formerly 
occupied by this wonderful man [Napoleon], old Bliicher, as he 
was familiarly termed, had slept three or four nights; and the 
room still bore evident vestiges of his vile German ways. The gold 
fringes, tassels, etc., of the hangings were torn to pieces and 
destroyed ; and the floor still showed the spots where he had 
smoked and chewed tobacco. Never was the character of any man 
more thoroughly misunderstood than that of old Bliicher. He is 
in truth, to give him his deserts, a lawless and abandoned profligate ! 
Military virtues he has; but in his case (an uncommon one) they 
exist unaccompanied by any others. I cannot find words strong 
enough to express my detestation of his character; and I abhor 
him the more because he has, by his evil doings of every sort, 
sullied the great and noble character of a daring and successful 
soldier.”” [Wellington ?]—Pp. 434-5. 

Believe me 
Yours faithfully, 
F. Darwin SwIirt, F.R.Hist.S. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I find that Miss Waldie’s 
Diary improves on further acquaintance, and will be worth 
publishing in a reduced form. 


DR. GARTH WILKINSON’S “IMPROVISATIONS FROM 
THE SPIRIT” 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 

_ Sir,—The title-page of my copy of the above-named scarce 
little book (16mo, 1857) differs from the title-page of the copy 
in the British Museum as follows : 

1. The B.M. title-page reads : 
Improvisations | from | the Spirit |—— | London | W. White 36 

Bloomsbury St | Manchester Dunnill & Palmer | 1857, 
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2. The title-page of my copy reads : 

Improvisations | from |'the- Spirit | J. J. G. Wilkinson | —— | 
New York | New Church Publishing Association | 447 Broome Street | 
London | W. White 36 Bloomsbury Street | 1857. 

3. The back of both title-pages has a passage from the 
Bible in italics on it (Mark xi. 23-25) and ‘‘ London | printed 
by Mitchell & Son Wardour Street (W).” 

4. The binding of both books is the same -green cloth, 
but the impresged decorations are different. 

5. The contents of the two books are identical. Both are 
from the same setting of the same type, and are on the same 
paper. 

6. At the end of my copy is a Catalogue of ‘‘ Books for 
sale by the New Church Publishing Association 447 Broome 
Street N.Y.” 

I infer from the above facts that there were simultaneous 
issues of this book, one in London, and the other in New 
York. Is this generally known? Have any other copies 
of the New York issue been recorded ? 

As the book is scarce, the following sample of its contents 
may be of interest. 





A LANDSCAPE 


The eve was filled with fire. With such varieties 
The darkening church-spire As suited their own prize ; 
Cast shadow far and thin, For each has country muse, 
And the trees far within, And each peculiar woos. 
Checquered ard flecked with 

gold, The.lord and lady pass: 
Evening’s rich gauds did hold. Figures for fancy’s glass: 
Palfrey that ambles round : 
Steed with a knightly sound : 
The rustical intent 
Is wondering on them bent. 


A cottage graced the way : 
With roses it was gay: 

An aged couple there 
Tempted the pleasant air: 
Sat in the front to see 
Evening’s serenity. 


Night slowly drops her shades, 
Browns deeper evening glades. 
Candle on cottage hearth 
Gives light to cottage worth, 
And thro’ the window-pane 
Gleams frugal supper’s reign. 


A wood was near the road : 
Along which many a load 
Of timber newly felled 
Carts of the country held. Bible comes forth at last 
And young lads merry tired To brighten evening’s waste, 
Sang homeward many quired. And prayer steps down, to shed 
Faith’s light around the bed. 
They sang old country-tunes, And the old couple lie 
Of harvest homes, may-moons In childhood’s dreams on high. 
I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
WIiLLiaAM Muir. 


ENGLISH DRAMA IN PARIS 
To the Editorv of THE ATHENZUM. 


S1r,—I regret that in my letter of last week I omitted 
“certain” before “leading professors’’ of the Sorbonne. 
Fine, conscientious scholars like MM. Reynier, Mornet, 
Michaut and others cannot possibly be confused with such 
men as the two I mentioned. My point was that the latter 
are unfortunately the more followed and the more applauded. 

Yours faithfully, 
S. J. C. Russe. 

38, Rue St. Séverin, Paris, 

January 23, 1921. 


‘THE RAFT OF THE MEDUSA” 
To the Editor of THE ATHENZUM. 


DEAR S1R,—Please allow me to thank Mr. Curtis for his 
letter (ATHEN#UM, Jan. 14), and to state that the spelling 
of the artist’s name, Jerricault, as I transcribed it, is in every 
journal consulted, as well as in the advertisements of the 
exhibition published in 1820 in The Times, Literary Chronicle, 
Literary Gazette, Morning Post, and elsewhere. 

Yours faithfully, 
THE WRITER oF “ A HUNDRED YEARS AGo.” 

January 15, 1921. 


THE Camberwell Sketch Club is exhibiting at the Passmore 
Edwards South London Art Gallery, Peckham Road. The 
exhibition will remain open (including Sunday afternoons 
and evenings) until February 18. 
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Foreign Literature 


STEFAN GEORGE: A NEW 
CRITICISM 


GrorGcE. Von Friedrich Gundolf. (Berlin, Georg Bondi. 20m.) 


"Tse are several reasons why a critical study of 

Stefan George by Friedrich Gundolf should have 
especial authority. In the first place, Gundolf 
is himself a poet ; he was a member of the Blatter fir 
die Kunst group that looked up to George as its leader. 
Then he has, both in his Shakespearian criticism and in 
his greatest achievement, the new German version of 
Shakespeare’s plays, recently completed, shown that 
he is well qualified to be the interpreter of the poetical 
mind. Finally, he has for some years been closely ac- 
quainted with Stefan George, who has addressed several 
of his poems to him. Before we open the book we may 
be fairly sure that this is going to be a critical work of 
importance on one of the best known, but probably the 
least understood of contemporary German poets. 

Stefan George was born in the year 1868. He came 
early under the influence of the Paris Decadents and 
Symbolists, above all Jean Moréas as regards his ideas, 
Mallarmé as regards his poetical technique, and in his 
first works began to carry both—technically speaking, 
at least—into German literature. This was in 1890— 
for his volume “‘ Zeichnungen in Grau,” written in 1889, 
was not published until 1901, in the collection of his until 
then unpublished work entitled “Die Fibel.”” In 1890 
the tide of Naturalism was beginning to flow. The year 
previous Gerhart Hauptmann’s epoch-making drama, 
‘Vor Sonnenaufgang,” had been produced ; the influence 
of Arno Holz, the poet of Naturalism, was growing. The 
thing became a power in literature ; worse, it became a 
fashion. It was into a literary world unequally divided 
between this almost all-exclusive fashion and a mere 
following of dead classical traditions that George came. 
The circumstances and effect of his coming are well 
described by Herr Gundolf : 

The poet (of the time) had claims pressed upon him from two 
directions—by his own age and by the Goethe tradition. The two 
signs of the literature of that age were a following of 
decaying tradition [Epigonentum] and Naturalism. Upon these 
came Stefan George with his very first works. He raised himself 
above them; as an absolute contradiction to them he was at 
first welcomed or greeted with hostility, before there was any 
idea of his real significance, so far removed from both. To both 
the writer is he who decorates or faithfully reflects present-day 
society. It is his work to make either an improved or an abso- 
lutely exact copy, transfigure everyday life through his ideals 
. . . Or portray it in all its stark reality, be it for the sake of 
truth, scientific exactitude, or from moral motives, in the service 
of social progress. ‘‘ Epigonentum” and Naturalism correspond 
to each other, and however divergent their programme, their 
development, their technique, they are both the expression of the 
same essential characteristic, victim of the same hollow ideal 
handed down from the time of Goethe, of the illusion of the nine- 
teenth century—that the outward appearances of society repre- 
sented Life The writer as servant of his age—this con- 
stituted the very denial of spiritual freedom, at a time when society 
was not the representative of intellect, no longer a temporal com- 
munity interpenetrated and ruled by God, by a single essential 
force, but a conglomeration of relationships, of aims and interests 

There follow, as a digression, two or three interesting 
pages in defence of Naturalism, considered as ‘‘ the most 
logical and most honourable form of service to the age ”’ 
(folgerrichtigste und ehrlichste Form des Zeitdiensts), but 
this, although decidedly worth noting, has little to do 
with George, whose purpose and achievement is presented 
as exactly the contrary to Zettdienst. We therefore pass 
quickly to consider Herr Gundolf’s next main theme— 
the language George chose for the conveyance of his 
thought and his spiritual sensations. It seems to be Herr 
Gundolf’s opinion that this has been studied far less than 
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it deserves, and we think he is right. Undoubtedly a great 
deal that was written in the periodical George founded 
in 1890, the Blatter fiir die Kunst, much that was said 
in the early days by the school he gathered round him— 
above all Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Karl Vollmoeller, Max 
Dauthendey, Emst Hardt—was merely precious, ‘‘ de- 
cadent,”’ full of affectation. The invariable omission of 
the initial capital letter from nouns was one of their 
customs which attracted attention ; it was considered 
to be the expression of a wish to produce only the extra- 
ordinary. Note was taken of the exotic vocabulary these 
writers affected. The effort with which they strove after 
rare words, mystical turns of phrase, the unconcealed 
contempt they felt for the commonplace—all this was 
obvious, and was in many quarters dismissed as mere 
“ Aesthetentum,” “‘art for art’s sake’’ superficiality. 


This is where Herr Gundolf’s book has a distinct value. 
With a thoroughness and an enthusiastic minuteness 
which now and then tends to be a little wearisome, with 
a typically German philosophical exhaustiveness which 
at times amounts to a well-nigh impenetrable obscurity, 
he shows us the George whose significance lies beneath all 
the esthetic ‘‘pose’”’ a hasty criticism would assume 
to be this writer’s chief characteristic. In his defence 
against such criticism he makes claims a less wholehearted 
partisan, whatever his admiration for George, would 
consider sweeping. To him George, for example, is one 
of the few—four others being Goethe, Hélderlin, Napoleon, 
Nietzsche—who have been able to give expression to what 
Gundolf calls the Gesamtmensch, the cosmic, universal 
man which is in the innermost soul of us all—in contra- 
distinction to the ‘‘ man of progress,’’ the man of common- 
place daily life and struggle, whose glorification, Herr 
Gundolf explains in a provocative parenthesis, began 
with Luther, and to-day finds its only serious questioner 
in the Roman Catholic Church. Man in himself, man 
considered in the absolute, divided from the pettiness 
of business, the trappings of worldly success, politics, 
material ambitions—this is he to whom Stefan George 
has given supreme expression. Not that there isin him— 
as some critics have alleged—any of the attitude of odi 
profanum vulgus. On the contrary, Gundolf asserts, 
‘this man, who once for the reading public was the arche- 
type of the esthete has his roots struck deeper 
jn the people than any other German poet since Goethe.”’ 


In view of such breadth and profundity a discussion 
of mere ““influences”’ would seem to be unnecessary. 
This man laid hold upon and absorbed ; he mastered 
French, English, Italian, Dutch, Spanish, Danish, Polish, 
in addition to Latin and Greek. He knew and no doubt 
owed something to the Symbolists, the Pre-Raphaelites, 
the classics, the poetry of the Middle Ages, the hymns 
of the Church ; he translated widely; to him, by his 
volumes ‘‘ Zeitgenéssische Dichter,” published in 190] 
and 1905, Germany owes an introduction to Rossetti, 
Swinburne, Dowson, Jacobsen, the Dutch poets Willem 
Kloos and Verwey, to Verhaeren, Verlaine, Mallarmé, 
Rimbaud, Henri de Régnier, Gabriele D’Annunzio ; his 
renderings of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, and of a considerable 
part of the “ Divine Comedy,” rank among the finest 
German translations of foreign masterpieces—with Schiller’s 
of Racine and Eichendorff’s of Calderon. All these played 
a part in the development of George’s genius and are duly 
discussed by Herr Gundolf from this point of view. What 
he does not appear to admit is any particular indebtedness 
on George’s part; the poet was not a mere German 
Mallarmé. He received, as all poets receive, certain 
impressions ; but beneath was a strong foundation of 
original creative genius. 

With the object of demonstrating this—and the task 
occupies the rest of this ample volume—Herr Gundolf 
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takes the reader through all the principal works of Stefan 
George, never abating his enthusiastic devotion, tracking 
the philosophical meaning of each cycle of poems down 
to its last hiding-place. He asserts that in his first 
published poems, the ‘‘Hymnen,” the poet has captured 
the style of medieval Catholic poetry and for the first 
time in Germany since the growth of Minnesang created 
a poetic tradition around himself. He further claims that 
thee poet’s relation with Parnassianism and Symbolism 
was of the senses, not of the intellect (durchaus sinnlich, 
nicht geistig)—a highly important piece of criticism, this, 
even if one may judge it rather coloured by the critic’s 
tremendous admiration for his subject. In discussing 
most of George’s other poetical works, in particular 
“ Algabal ’’ and the “‘ Hirten- und Preisgedichte,’’ Gundolf’s 
chief emphasis is on the unromantic character of George’s 
imagination. His whole mode of thought is different 
from that of the poets he was closely associated with 
personally, and maybe closely associated with technically, 
such as Hofmannsthal. Where precisely he differs from 
Novalis, who was, of course, one of the philosophical 
inspirers of the Symbolist Movement, is explained by Herr 
Gundolf in another notable passage. George is brought 
by him into relation with the Greeks. He says, speaking 
of the ‘‘ Hirten- und Preisgedichte’’—though obviously 
applying the same judgment to the greater part gf George’s 
other work—“ in the history of the Greek idea in Germany 
these poems represent the de-romanticizing [Entroman- 
tisierung] of Hellas.”” It would be fair to describe this 
as the burden of Herr Gundolf’s criticism. This is, 
essentially, an argumentative essay written with the 
motive of placing George in the front rank of German 
classic writers. It follows that, apart from the many 
general digressions, which are often of great interest, 
the book is scarcely suited to the reader who knows 
nothing of George. To those, however, who are acquainted 
with his work—and those who intend to make themselves 
so acquainted—it is, in spite of its dogmatism, literally 
indispensable. 


L’Arc-EN-C1EL. Par Jean Nesmy. (Paris, Grasset. 
6fr. 75.)—This collection of tales is compared by the 
publishers to Daudet’s ‘‘ Lettres de mon Moulin.” Less 
impressionable perhaps, at all events less enthusiastic, we 
think the comparison an unfortunate one. M. Nesmy has 
a great deal of manner, a great deal of geniality, but the 
quality of his imagination seems to us essentially common- 
place. We know exactly the effect he wishes to produce, 
with his Canons, his peasants, his eccentric old maids, 
and ingenuous infants, but very seldom does he produce it, 
There is the inevitable Conte de Noél, intended to move 
us to mingled tears and laughter. Little Tom has guessed 
why “ Zésus ”’ has not answered the prayers of the unhappy 
English governess. It is because ‘“ Miss’’ has prayed in 
English ; she must pray in French—an effort which is, 
indeed, immediately rewarded by a postcard from the 
front. The story of little Tom, however, like the remaining 
stories, strikes us as forced and insincere. 


VOYAGES AVEC MA Pipe. Par Léon Werth. (Paris, 
Crés. 7fr.)}—M. Léon Werth is an entertaining traveller. 
He has plenty of humour, and an eye, an ear, a nose, that 
nothing canescape. He reproduces the horrible atmosphere 
of tables d’héte, and the inane conversation of tourists, 
with a delicious exactitude ; he writes of children, of dogs, 
of religion, of the making of picture postcards, but he will 
kick his heels outside while you visit a cathedral or a 
museum. He has not the ferocious cynicism of Octave 
Mirbeau, nevertheless readers in search of sentimental 
idealism will find about as much of it in these “ Voyages ” 
as in the celebrated journey of the “ 628-E8.’’ M. Werth, 
like Mirbeau; does not travel very far afield. More than 
half his book is concerned with his wanderings in France. 
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